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Christmas Eve, 1845 


NE evening as I was reading one of my little stories at the 
C) consis Bismark-Bohlen’s, there was in the little circle 

one person in particular who listened with evident fel- 
lowship of feeling . . . This was Jacob’s brother, Wilhelm 
Grimm... 

I saw these two highly gifted and amiable brothers almost 
daily; the circles into which I was invited seemed also to be theirs, 
and it was my. desire and pleasure that they should listen to my 
little stories, that they should participate.in them, they whose 
names will always be spoken as long as the German “Volks- 
miarchen” are read . . . 

And yet amid these social festivities . . . I had one disen- 
gaged evening; one evening on which I suddenly felt solitude in 
its most impressive form. Christmas Eve, that very evening of all 
others-on which I would most willingly stand beside a Christmas 
tree, gladdening myself with the joy of children, and seeing the 
parents joyfuliy become children again. Every one of the many 
families in which Lin truth felt that I was received as a relation, 
had fancied, as I afterwards discovered, that I must be invited 
out; but I sat quite alone in my room at the inn, and thought on 
home. I seated myself at the open window, and gazed up to the 
starry heavens, which was the Christmas tree that was lighted for 
me. ‘Father in Heaven,” I prayed, as-the children do, “what dost 
thou give to me!” 

When my friends heard of my solitary Christmas night, 
there were on the following evening many Christmas trees lighted, 
and on the last evening of the year, there was planted for me 
alone, a little tree with its lights, and its beautiful presents—and 
that was by Jenny Lind. The whole company consisted of herself, 
her attendant-and me; we three children from the north were to- 
gether on Sylvester-eve, and I was the child for whom the Christ- 
mas tree was lighted . . . I felt almost pride in the sympathy of 
such a pure, noble, and womanly being. Everywhere her praise 
resounded, not merely as a singer, but also asa woman... 

I had afterwards the happiness of being invited to spend an 
evening at the Palace at Potsdam; an evening which is full of rich 
remembrance and never to be forgotten!*. . . I read four little 
stories, ““The Fir Tree,” “The Ugly Duckling,” “The Ball and the 
Top,” and “The Swineherd.” 


—Hans Christian Andersen, The True Story of My Life 
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Two Sonnets 


HENRI BEAUCHAMP 


Dos Sto 


When sailing through the air approaching near 
The speed of light, the heart can lie most still, 
Suspended from all local there or here, 
Suspended from all traction of the will. 

If Heracleitus, sobered by the stream 

Of endless motion, could himself thus zoom 
Surpassing maddest speed of maddest dream 
There would be motion now in his lost tomb. 
Time I have left behind: ’tis I that pass, 

But the still center of my heart is you, 

And when I gaze at miles of fading grass 

My mortal tears are stealthy, like the dew. 

O speed of life more moving far than motion— 
O still hard center of unmoved devotion! 


Sextant 


The Pleiads rise and signal to set sail 

For it is spring and darkness yields to light, 
And all the perils the sea may yet entail 

Are nothing with the stars again in sight. 

In ancient Attica the sailor hid 

All winter from the hapless storm-at-sea, 
Weighted by darkness like a caryatid 

Forced to be still, impatient to be free. 

But ancient Pleiads sang their springtime song 
And pointed paths across the churning sea, 
Till oars, well-ordered, beat their rhythm strong, 
No compass guiding but audacity. 

My Pleiads rise in your deep eyes and sing 

A voyage I can not deny this spring. 


Mr. C 


Aucust DERLETH 


T two o'clock, as usual, Nez- 
Ax asked, “‘May I go see Gran- 

ny Comyns and Aunt Cow- 
per?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother. She 
came with her bonnet ready, and her 
little coat. She brought her pail out, 
saying, as always, “I’m sure you 
could walk without it, Nezzie. 
You’re getting stronger every day.” 

“I want my pail, please.” 

“Very well, dear. Mother will 
watch you to the corner.” 

And, as usual, she set out, awk- 
wardly still, with the feeling of 
dragging her feet, which made loud 
klop, klop sounds, secure in the 
knowledge that her mother watched 
from window or doorway behind, 
and the only treacherous place was 
the two blocks after she turned the 
corner. But even then, the Comyns 
house was in plain sight, a gracious, 
colonial building, of old yellow stone 
with white pillars, set back from the 
sidewalk. At the corner she paused 
and waved; then she turned to brave 
the alien blocks to the Comyns 
house, a way which even the promise 
of Granny Comyns and Aunt Cow- 
per at its end did not enhance. 

Ever since she had risen from the 
long months of convalescence and 
begun to learn how to walk all over 
again, her days had been blessed with 
a delightful pattern which had about 
it an air of the eternal. She could 
not imagine that things would ever 
be different; she could not remem- 
ber, for all her five years, that they 
had ever been different. Every part 


of her day fitted in so perfectly, 
from the moment that her mother 
helped her from bed in the morn- 
ing, to the hour of bedtime again at 
night. Breakfast and play, luncheon 
and rest, and then, at two o’clock, 
the exercise of walking to the Com- 
yns house, from one haven to an- 
other, as it were, though a wilder- 
ness of strangeness lay between. For 
there, too, all things took place by 
habit; they would greet her, as al- 
ways; they would fix a little lunch 
for her; she would go with Anna to 
help “clean” about the house; and 
at last she would be permitted to sit 
on Granny Comyns’ lap and tell her 
all the “news.” Then Uncle Cowper 
would come and afterward, past the 
middle of the afternoon, she would 
go home again. 

She came to the low veranda and 
struggled to mount it, clutching her 
pail tightly; for she believed that 
her pail effected a kind of balance 
and kept her from falling. She tried 
to imagine that Louis would be 
home, instead of in school, that he 
would open the door for her and 
greet her, as he sometimes did, by 
saying, “Well, here’s my little sweet- 
heart again!” Or that Uncle Cowper 
might be home, early from the store 
for a change. But that could not be, 
for he came afternoons at three, 
stayed for a while, and then went 
back to the store. She knew just 
what Uncle Cowper did, for it was 
in his store that Papa worked. But 
no, it was Aunt Cowper, a tall thin 
woman with soft, sad blue eyes, who 
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came to the door. 

“Oh, here’s Nezzie come to visit 
us,” she cried, and opened the door 
very wide for her, allowing her to 
come in, not helping her, but treat- 
ing her just like a grown person, and 
walking after her with the rustling 
of her long dress, which seemed to 
echo up ahead, where Granny Co- 
myns came toward her, tall, like 
her daughter, white-haired, with 
long slim fingers and slender arms, 
rustling across the floor like a grac- 
ious lady sprung to life from the 
figured French wallpaper. 

“You’re just in time for lunch,” 
she said, adding, to the invisible 
Anna in the kitchen, “Anna, cookies 
and a glass of milk for Nezzie.” 

Everything was as always. Every- 
thing was as it would be forever. 
She ate the cookies and drank the 
milk, sitting on the horsehair chair, 
her pail beside her, while Granny 
Comyns sewed and Aunt Cowper 
rustled in and out of the room, and 
Anna finished the work in the kitch- 
en and got ready to go upstairs to 
put the bedrooms to right. She felt 
that she belonged, somehow, just as 
much as the albums and the books 
of poetry and the antimacassars and 
the round walnut table with the bas- 
ket of shells underneath it, and she 
sat wishing that some day her mother 
could have rustly dresses and horse- 
hair furniture like this, and perhaps 
a basket of shells for her to play 
with. 

From time to time Granny Co- 
myns spoke to her. Did her legs ache 
today? Not as bad as yesterday. 
And her back? Hardly at all. It was 
true, sometimes they ached dread- 
fully; she was not used to walking; 
she had not walked for so long; she 


had thought for a long time she 
would never, never walk again. 

At last there was Anna, waiting. 

“May I go with Anna, Granny 
Comyns?” 

“Yes, Nezzie. Just be careful and 
don’t fall.” 

She loved to follow Anna around, 
and pretend that she was strong and 
healthy and could work, too. And, 
best of all, Anna always permitted 
her to straighten Louis’s bed, watch- 
ing her patiently and smilingly, 
watching every little pat she gave 
the pillows and the cover and how 
she moved his chair around and 
touched his books and made a 
straight row of them, trying to read 
their names—Walden and Longfel- 
low and Emerson’s Essays and Mon- 
taigne and ever so many others. 
Once this was done, she was ready 
to go back downstairs, where she 
might play with the shells in the 
basket, or sit with Aunt Cowper or 
Granny Comyns and pore over the 
fashions in the bound volumes of 
Godey’s Lady Book, for by three 
o’clock she must be there, she must 
have finished telling Granny Comyns 
all the news she had hoarded for her 
since her last visit, so that she could 
be ready for Uncle Cowper when he 
came. She loved Uncle Cowper; he 
was different and strange, and he 
loved her, too. 

Soon she was on Granny Comyns’ 
lap, and Aunt Cowper was in her 
chair nearby, and listening with 
Granny Comyns to her recitals of 
everything that had happened—how 
Fred had taken the graham muffins 
to Mrs. Moore this morning, how 
Ben had earned a dollar yesterday 
afternoon, what Mama had said 
about the weekly paper, and all 
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about the mysterious Mr. C, of 
whom so much was said at table. 

Oh! she enjoyed the quiet that 
fell, she loved the way the two wom- 
en listened to her, their sad eyes 
lingering on her, their thin-lipped 
mouths set, their hands motionless 
in their laps; it seemed that every- 
thing save the impatient clock 
stopped to listen when she spoke of 
Mr. C, trying to see him in her 
mind’s eye, trying to imagine what 
Mr. C was like because he meant so 
much to Mama and Papa, her active 
little mind thinking of him as a big, 
important man, the center of some 
orbit, so that she strove desperately 
always to memorize every word she 
heard about him, though often it 
was much the same. 


“And about Mr. C,” she said, 


“Papa said last night at supper, ‘I 
don’t know what’s to become of 
him. He’s got something terrible on 


his mind.’ Just like that. And Mama 
said, ‘Poor Mrs. C! Is there nothing 
anyone can do?’ And Papa said, ‘I 
wish I knew it if there were. He 
wanders out of the store all the time. 
Sometimes he’s gone for hours, no 
one knows where. I never know 
when I come back from dinner 
whether he'll be there. Once he’s 
just as cheerful as always, and then 
he gets that black mood—for days, 
oftener and oftener now.’ And 
Mama said, ‘Oh, poor, poor Mrs. C! 
We must do what we can.’ ” 

The two women sat listening to 
her, looking at each other, white- 
faced and hardly daring to breathe, 
lest they miss a word. Sometimes 
they asked about Mr. C. 

“Did your papa say where Mr. C 
was the night before last?” 

“No, Granny Comyns.” 


“But, no, how could he know?” 
Aunt Cowper protested. 

Granny closed her eyes and her 
arm tightened around Nezzie. “Of 
course, of course,” she said. “If only 
your father were still alive! Surely 
he would know what to do.” 

And always the clock struck three, 
and in a little while, Uncle Cowper 
would come walking into the house. 
Sometimes they would not even hear 
him. Sometimes he would come 
around by the back door or the side 
door and come into the house with- 
out a sound and stand there on the 
threshold of the kitchen and look at 
them until someone noticed him. It 
was usually Nezzie who saw him 
first, because she expected him most 
keenly. Today he came from the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, there’s Uncle Cowper!” she 
exclaimed, clapping her hands. 

He came in, walking catlike, and 
sat down among them. “It’s my girl, 
isn’t it? It’s my Nezzie? Tell me,” 
he said, taking hold of one of her 
hands and squeezing it, “when are 
we going to go away together?” 

“Pll ask Mama,” she said. 

He smiled. He always said this or 
something like it. And she always 
said, “I'll ask Mama,” and he al- 
ways smiled. And Granny Comyns 
and Aunt Cowper smiled too, but 
so anxiously, as if they were afraid 
that Uncle Cowper and she were 
really going to run away together, 
as if they felt that this was not just 
a game they played, time after time, 
a game which grew strange and 
fascinating, for no one ever knew 
just what Uncle Cowper would say 
next. Often she was sorry that he 
was not really her uncle, any more 
than Aunt Cowper was really her 
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aunt or Granny Comyns was really 
her grandmother; she would have 
liked to own them all, just as she 
owned Papa and Mama and Fred and 
Ben and all the rest of them. 

“Today,” he said suddenly, “I had 
a vision at the prescription counter. 
I saw him in a great cloud, and he 
said to me, ‘Go forth and spread the 
word of God!’” 

“Oh, George,” whispered Aunt 
Cowper, biting her lips. 

Granny Comyns held her so tight- 
ly, but nevertheless she clapped her 
hands and cried, “Oh, I know, I 
know, Uncle Cowper. I know who 
it was. It was Mr. C!” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” said Uncle 
Cowper, his eyes dark beneath a tor- 
tured frown. “Out of the mouths of 
babes! But when I asked him how I 
could do it, he didn’t know. Or 
wouldn’t tell me, that’s more likely.” 

“Oh, George,” whispered Aunt 
Cowper again, her lips trembling. 

Both the women watched him so 
anxiously that Nezzie could not help 
feeling that only she understood him, 
she alone, knowing the fantasies of 
her own existence, and her father’s 
strange Mr. C, and Uncle Cowper’s 
dreams and visions. 

“You must do what you feel you 
must, George,” said Granny Comyns 
tranquilly. But her eyes remained 
closed. 

“Not everything,” said Aunt 
Cowper in a hushed voice. 

Nezzie watched him, fascinated. 
His great round eyes looked past 
them all; he seemed to gaze at some- 
thing far, far away, away from the 
house and the town, far away from 
Sac Prairie; he gazed with a deep, 
incalculable yearning. His mouth 
worked, his lips sucking in, first one 


and then the other, the restless fing- 
ers of one hand pinched the finger- 
tips of the other. 

“One ounce of arsenic,” he said in 
a harsh voice. “Aconite, antimony— 
only a little cyanide.” 

“George, please!” 
Cowper. 

How strange it all was! And yet, 
somehow, despite its variations, it 
was the same every afternoon. 

Granny Comyns relaxed her arms. 
“It’s time for you to go now, Nez- 
zie,” she said, allowing her to slip to 
the floor. 

Aunt and Uncle Cowper sat quite 
still, save for the restlessness in Uncle 
Cowper’s mouth and fingers. 

Granny Comyns helped her with 
her coat, tied her bonnet on, and 
gave her the pail, into which she had 
put several cookies in a paper sack, 
while Hezzie was upstairs with 
Anna. Granny Comyns followed her 
to the door, rustling, and watched 
her off the verandah and to the side- 
walk, where Nezzie turned and 
waved, the old lady waved back, and 
the door closed upon another after- 
noon at the Comyns house. 


cried Aunt 


It was so every day for a long 
time. Granny Comyns and Aunt 
Cowper expected her, the albums 
and the poetry books and the walnut 
table and the horsehair furniture, 
even the sunlit walls of the old house, 
shaded and cool in the hot summer 
afternoons, seemed to wait for her 
coming. It was so throughout June 
and July of that summer, and into 
August, until one day Nezzie had 
more “news” than usual, and came 
bursting with it, eager to pass 
through the ritual of cookies and 
milk, of “cleaning” with Anna and 
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walking about Louis’s room, touch- 
ing his things while he was away at 
school, and come to that moment 
when she could climb into Granny 
Comyns’ lap and speak. 

It came at last, as always. 

“Today,” she said, from the secur- 
ity of that familiar lap, “something 
different happened. While we were 
sitting at the table—we had just 
finished dinner—we heard a big 
noise, like an explosion. It was so 
close by! And Mama said, ‘My, but 
that was close. Wasn’t that a shot?’ 
And Papa said, ‘Likely somebody 
shooting at crows in the cornfield. 
It seemed to come from there. The 
crows have been bad this year.’ And 
Fred said to Ben, ‘Let’s go see.’ And 
Papa said, “You boys have work to 
do; get to it. Not a step out of the 
yard till it’s done.’ And I said, ‘I 
know who it is. It’s Mr. C shooting 
at the crows.’ And they all laughed.” 

“Do crows come into town?” 
asked Aunt Cowper. 

“T suppose they could,” answered 
Granny Comyns. 

“Did they shoot often, Nezzie?” 
asked Aunt Cowper. 

Nezzie shook her head. “‘Just the 
once, Aunt Cowper.” 

“How strange!” 

“A boy, perhaps,” said Granny 
Comyns. “Crows scatter. They’re 
smart birds. I remember what a time 
your father had with them when we 
had that strip of field on the west 
edge of town.” 

The clock struck three, and Nez- 
zie sat up, alert and waiting. Would 
he come through the front door or 
the side door or the back? It was 
fun to guess, to try to see him when 
he walked in, to be the first one to 
see him. 


“And Mr. C, Nezzie?” 
Granny Comyns. 

“This morning, Papa said, Mr. C 
almost gave somebody the wrong 
medicine. It happened once before. 
That time Papa had to ride half way 
up to the Bluffs to catch the man. 
He saw it was poison; so he changed 
it > 


asked 


“Oh!” cried Aunt Cowper. 

“Did your father tell him, Nez- 
zie?” 

“Oh, yes. He said, “Thank you, 
Sam. I fear I’m not very well.’ What 
kind of a man do you think Mr. C 
is, Granny Comyns?” 

It was Aunt Cowper who an- 
swered. “Mr. C is a very fine man, 
Nezzie. He is kind and gentle and 
good. He would not willingly do 
anyone any harm. But perhaps he 
is right when he says he is not very 
well. Oh, it’s cruel, cruel!” she cried. 


“Hush, Ellen,” said Granny Comyns. 

The minute hand of the old clock 
moved forward with audible jerks. 
Five minutes past three, ten minutes 


past three, fifteen minutes past 
three—Uncle Cowper must come 
any moment now, Nezzie thought 
anxiously, for it was almost time for 
her to set out for home, only a little 
while was left. Please, God, let him 
come soon, she thought. 

The women missed him, too. She 
saw it in the way they looked at each 
other. She looked from one doorway 
to another, her eyes constantly dart- 
ing from front to back, anxious not 
to miss him, and the words were on 
her tongue’s tip, ready to come ex- 
citedly forth—‘“Oh, there’s Uncle 
Cowper!” But she could not speak 
them, for he was tantalizingly hid- 
den away and would not come. Per- 
haps he was even now already in the 
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room, hiding somewhere in a place 
where the summer afternoon’s som- 
nolent sunlight did not reach 
through the small-paned windows. 
She twisted and turned on Granny 
Comyns’ lap, looking toward the 
bookcase and the secretary in the 
next room, trying to look behind 
— to see where Uncle Cowper 
id. 

Then someone knocked at the 
door, and Aunt Cowper got up and 
went to it and opened it. The rus- 
tling of her dress blossomed into the 
silence of the room, hard upon the 
harshness of the knocker’s sound. 

Granny Comyns sat with her eyes 
closed. 

“Perhaps it’s Uncle Cowper, teas- 
ing us,” whispered Nezzie. 

“No,” said Granny Comyns. 

Suddenly there was a scream from 
the front door. Granny Comyns 
sighed and seemed to shrink to- 
gether; her eyes opened in alarm and 
infinite pain, and she held tightly to 
Nezzie. Then Aunt Cowper came 
white-faced to the threshold of the 
room, holding to the jamb of the 
door, her eyes wide, her mouth 
piteous. Dr. Riley loomed behind 
her. 

“Mother,” she cried. “In the corn- 
field—that shot—it was George!” 

Granny Comyns made a clucking 
sound of sympathy, sliding Nezzie 
from her lap, and got up. “Dr. Riley, 
please. I'll get Nezzie ready to go 
home.” 

Dr. Riley took Aunt Cowper 
firmly by one arm and came for- 
ward into the room with her, while 
Granny Comyns helped Nezzie into 
her coat, tied her bonnet on, and 
handed her the pail without which 
she was sure she could not get home. 


Then she walked to the door with 
her, as always, and stood there until 
Nezzie waved back from the side- 
walk, reluctant to go for not having 
seen Uncle Cowper, but knowing 
that Aunt Cowper was ill, and see- 
ing ahead of her up the street, com- 
ing to meet her, strangely, her 
mother. 


Then for days she was not per- 
mitted to visit Granny Comyns and 
Aunt Cowper, though she ached to 
tell them all the ““news’”—about how 
Mr. C had shot himself, how he had 
tried to kill himself several times 
before, in his bath and by poison, 
and other ways; about how Mama 
and Papa had gone to the funeral; 
about how they talked so sadly of 
Mr. C and Mrs. C. But as the days 
passed, and Papa was home oftener, 
and they talked about the store being 
closed, and what were they going to 
do now, and moving away some- 
where, which she could not believe 
was meant for her, she forgot about 
Mr. C, feeling sure that Granny 
Comyns and Aunt Cowper must 
know by this time, someone must 
have told them. 

It was September before she was 
allowed to go to the Comyns house 
again. A cool day, so that her mother 
bundled her warmly, though she was 
as reluctant as ever to give her the 
pail. 

“I’m sure you could get along just 
as well without it, Nezzie. You put 
too much confidence in the pail and 
not enough in yourself. The pail 
doesn’t really help you to walk, 
dear.” 

“But I want it, please.” 

“Be careful now, dear.” 

“Yes, Mama.” 
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She clutched her pail tightly, like 
a magic talisman against falling and 
coming to harm. She turned at the 
corner and waved, then went on to 
the Comyns house, about which now 
early leaves came down from the 
soft maples, lying scattered over the 
lawn, yellow and red and green. 

As usual, it was Aunt Cowper 
who opened the door and cried, 
““Here’s Nezzie come to visit us!” 
She came rustling down the little 
hall behind her, and Granny Comyns 
came rustling out of the kitchen into 
the sitting-room. Nothing at all had 
changed. The album and the books 
of poetry, the walnut table, the 
horsehair furniture, the basket of 
shells—all were in their accustomed 
places. 

“Anna, cookies and a glass of milk 
for Nezzie,” said Granny Comyns. 

It was all the same. Anna came, 
she lunched, she went upstairs, she 
went proudly around Louis’s room, 
patting his pillows, looking at how 
he had changed his books around and 
reading their titles: A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 
Snowbound, Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination, Whittier’s Poems: just 
as always. She was caught in an 
eternal round, in which nothing 
would ever change, in which there 
would always be Granny Comyns 
and Aunt Cowper and Anna with 
the cookies and milk and Louis’s 
room and Uncle Cowper coming at 
three o’clock. 

Now she was on Granny Comyns’ 
lap, and Aunt Cowper was sitting 
nearby. She was telling them about 
how a neighbor boy, Ned McDougal, 
had fallen and broken his arm. And 
she told them how Papa was wor- 
ried that they would have to move, 


but if they did, they were going to 
take that house just around the other 
corner from the Comyns house, near 
to the Moore place, and perhaps 
Papa could find some other work 
to do. 

She talked on and on, and three 
o’clock came, three-fifteen came, 
and at last it was half past three, 
and Mrs. Comyns was sliding her 
from her lap. But where was Uncle 
Cowper? Ever since three o'clock 
she had waited, each moment with 
more intensity, certain that he must 
come at any minute, certain that 
she could watch the front door and, 
by turning her head quickly, catch 
him on the threshold just coming in 
from the kitchen. 

But he did not come. 

Granny Comyns finished putting 
on her jacket and tying her bonnet, 
and Aunt Cowper got up, too. Nez- 
zie could not keep silent any longer. 

“Where’s Uncle Cowper?” she 
asked. 

Granny Comyns pressed a hand- 
kerchief to her lips . 

A long sigh escaped Aunt Cowper. 

“The last time he didn’t come, 
either,” said Nezzie. 

Aunt Cowper came to her knees 
before her, put her arms around her 
and held her close. “Oh, oh,” she 
cried, “Oh, Mother, the little child 
he so loved! Oh, Nezzie, you will 
never see our loved one again.” 

Aunt Cowper was crying, and 
Granny Comyns stood like a statue 
with a white-knuckled hand press- 
ing her handkerchief to her mouth. 

And suddenly Nezzie knew what 
had happened to Uncle Cowper. He 
had gone away with Mr. C. It was 
Uncle Cowper Mr. C had shot in the 
cornfield that noon. Sobbing, she 
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pushed away from Aunt Cowper, 
blinking from her eyes her own 
tears and the sight of Aunt Cow- 
per’s grief-distorted face. As fast 
as she could, she hurried to the 
door, almost unaware of Granny 
Comyns’ passing her to hold the door 
open for her, hurried outside, where 
from force of habit she turned with 
streaming eyes to wave, and set off 
for home as fast as she could go, 
oblivious of the pain in her legs and 
back. 

She forced herself to stop crying 
presently, ashamed to be found on 
the street in tears, and she walked 
a little more slowly, lest she attract 
attention. She was confused, think- 
ing of Uncle Cowper and Aunt 
Cowper and Granny Comyns, but 
she knew that somehow nothing 
would ever be the same again. 

When she was almost home, she 
discovered that she had forgotten her 
pail. She stood stock still at the ex- 


citement of this discovery. Then, 
cautiously, she took a step forward, 
then another, and another, and at 
last she burst into the house. 

“Look! Look!” she cried. “I 
walked all the way home without 
my pail.” 

“I knew you could do it, Nezzie,” 
said her mother quietly. “You can 
get your pail some other time when 
you go over to Granny Comyns.” 

But she knew she would never get 
her pail, she would never carry it 
again. It belonged back in that 
world which lay in shattered ruins 
two blocks beyond the corner, the 
world of Granny Comyns and Aunt 
Cowper, of Anna and the cookies 
and the glass of milk, of Godey’s 
Lady Book and the basket of shells, 
of Louis’s bed and the horsehair fur- 
niture, of Uncle Cowper, whom she 
loved, and of Mr. C, whom she hated 
with a power and a depth no one 
could ever know. 


Abandoned House (Key Largo) 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


Under the locked door the sand comes creeping in, 
raising an inverted hourglass for time, 
for death worming whispers inside the beams. 


The yard trees will water their sweet green fires 
and fruit long after the last board pours 
its white denial into trickling showers, 


but it shall be the slow old life in the sand 
that will outwit mango and vine in the end 
and untwist the palmetto’s sawtooth hand, 


and the heart of the earth aflicker in each grain, 
building for the green blood and the red a dune, 
will take them back to levelled silence again. 


A Life, Going By 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


act in this moment had quiet- 

ly achieved significance, he 
pushed aside the empty cup of cof- 
fee. But he remained seated at the 
kitchen table and now he glanced 
up tiredly and began to look out 
the window. He was a tall, raw- 
boned man with rugged, homely and 
uneven features. He wore thick, 
horn-rimmed spectacles and the blue 
eyes behind them were mild and 
kindly. His hair was thinning to- 
ward the lines of gray at the tem- 
ples. He looked like an itinerant 
preacher or the proprietor of a 
country crossroads store. 

Fall had been tardy this year, he 
thought, like a schoolboy who had 
stopped to play some games. But this 
was a cool, pleasant evening, the 
kind on which he liked to take a 
long walk through the familiar 
neighborhood, the crispness of the 
air somehow invigorating to the 
spirit; and the shadow of a smile 
sped swiftly across his face for an 
instant, as though in approval of the 
night and the world outside the 
window. 

From his kitchen, he thought, he 
could see countless snapshots of 
America. The small mill down on 
the corner filled the days with 
sounds of busy production and its 
whistle was an alarm clock for the 
frantic world of industry. On the 
other corner was the big gas station, 
surrounded by billboards and bor- 
dering the wide avenue along which 
whirled the steady fleets of cars and 
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trucks. There were the red brick 
homes and the street lights and the 
all-night diner, trucks parked beside 
it now in brief pause before they 
hurtled on to the West with their 
cargoes. And beyond the avenue 
were the railroad tracks from which 
came the fast, muffled roar of the 
through trains and, during the night, 
the clang and groan of shifting 
freights and, sometimes, the sad 
bawling of cows headed ultimately 
for the myriad kitchens of a city’s 
homes. 

A great deal of America had got- 
ten tangled up in his life, too, he 
thought now with a trace of meas- 
ured wistfulness. America in some 
of its more complicated patterns— 
in its government and politics, its 
happy comradeship and casual cor- 
ruption, its work and play, its ca- 
pacity for good and for evil. A great 
deal of America can get tangled up 
in the life of one man. It had, with 
his life; and it had directed that life 
somehow, in time, to this inescap- 
able fall evening. 

One afternoon when you were 
twenty-five—and the view was sim- 
pler, the canvas of your thoughts a 
comparatively uncrowded one—you 
walked over to Lannigan street and 
knocked at a door, and it began 
then. It began in an impulsive ges- 
ture of youth, a knock at a door, 
a hurried conversation. The man 
who answered the knock was a thin, 
short man with a shattered cigar in 
his mouth and a booming laugh. 
Later you were surprised that such 
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a lusty laugh could be generated by 
such a small man. Now you were 
only frightened. 

“Mr. Willard?” you asked. 

“That’s right. What can I do for 
you, son?” 

“T’m John Bixler.” 

— 

“And I want to be a policeman. 
They tell me you’re the man to see. 
You'll have to talk to Bill Willard 
first, everybody said.” 

“Guess that’s about right. You’re 
Fred Bixler’s boy, aren’t you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Fine gentleman, Fred. Always 
liked him. Good man in the party, 
too. All right, John, there’s nothing 
doing right now. But I'll keep you 
in mind. You’re a big strapping fel- 
low. Ought to be able to handle 
yourself pretty well.” 

“T think I can, Mr. Willard.” 

“Played football at Morgan High, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Remember you. I have a good 
memory for faces. Need it in this 
job. Well, let me look into it.” 

“Thanks very much, Mr. Willard, 
for anything you can do.” 

“Te’s all right. And just call me 
Bill. Everybody calls me Bill.” 

Bill Willard had moved up too. 
Making friends and playing ball and 
pulling strings and crushing a thous- 
and cigars, he had become a big boss 
in the city, not merely in the ward, 
a little, good-humored fellow to 
whom politics was a happy sport 
crowded with backroom meetings 
and corner speeches and special fa- 
vors and luxuries that were an ac- 
cepted aftermath of advancement 
and power. To Bill Willard the 
money that came easily was normal 
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and natural. Somebody had to take 
it. It was part of the political setup, 
a byproduct of municipal govern- 
ment. The written laws barred it, 
of course, but there were the un- 
written laws—and when _ hadn't 
they been in force? 

And, in a way, you owed every- 
thing to Bill Willard. 

The first job as a policeman on 
the beat. The pay boosts and the 
pride that came with advancement 
through the ranks. The larger, more 
comfortable house which was Mary’s 
pride. You wouldn’t be sitting in 
this roomy, immaculate kitchen if it 
were not for Bill Willard, and you 
wouldn’t have the car and Mary 
wouldn’t have the fur coat she had 
always wanted and finally been able 
to buy last Christmas. There would 
have been no fur coat on a patrol- 
man’s wages. You had to have the 
ability, sure. And the patience, and 
the determination, and—yes, the 
courage. You had shown the cour- 
age more than once; it was all there 
in the records, the citations. But you 
had to have somebody behind you, 
too. There had to be somebody in 
your corner, that was the way it 
operated. And then you could move 
up... Sergeant... Lieutenant... 
Captain . . . Inspector... 

Inspector John Bixler of the Vice 
Squad. After eighteen years, and 
through ten years . . . Inspector 
John Bixler. And you were proud, 
proud of your job and the way 
you handled it, and of Mary’s 
high regard for the way you 
handled it. You hadn’t been let- 
ter perfect. You couldn’t be. 
There were occasional small gifts 
because somebody else insisted that 
you take them. There were occa- 
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sional times when you looked the 
other way because somebody had is- 
sued orders and in a job, in any job, 
you took orders. You weren’t a free 
man in the job, alone and isolated 
from the inevitable maneuverings in, 
and machinery of, City Hall. Bill 
Willard had friends and the super- 
intendent had friends and everybody 
had friends. And you knew that 
some of the men underneath you had 
two cars and big homes at the shore. 
But they were men you had worked 
with for many years, men who had 
shared your problems and _ helped 
you and, most of them, been steadily 
loyal. 

And through the years you had 
earned your respect and your repu- 
tation. The respect of Mary and your 
family and your friends and your 
superiors and city officials and 


church groups and civic-minded 


citizens and even the racket men. 
“You can’t get to John Bixler,” the 
racket men would tell you. ‘“‘He’s 
one guy who won’t play ball. But 
he’s a square shooter. He’s a gentle- 
man.” The kind of self-respect this 
brought, the kind of public reputa- 
tion it produced, were not bought 
easily or quickly, like a new coat; 
they were built through exciting, 
sometimes worried, often harried, 
always enjoyable years. 

Years when you did your job 
well... and didn’t go around 
looking for trouble in order to get 
a payoff . . . when you went after 
the worst hoodlums and the most 
flagrant violaters, and were tough 
then . . . You could crack down 
hard when it was something big and 
important, and you shouted your 
piece—and meant it—when you 
were frustrated again and again by 
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magistrates who levied small fines 
that, you knew, were pre-arranged, 
the final, emphatic, and_ shabbily 
meaningful results of shrewd bar- 
gaining and shoddy dealings. 

It was a tough job, playing it 
strictly square in the City Halls of 
America. Maybe it was impossible. 
Maybe it could be done, maybe not. 
Maybe in the lower levels, where you 
had the advantages of simple rou- 
tine and the problems could be seen 
in plain black-and-white terms. But 
higher, there were jagged pieces for 
the total picture and confusing 
shadows edged into its corners and 
the perspective wavered. 

Things happened then, so casu- 
ally... 

You stopped in at the Paradise 
Club one evening, just making a 
routine check. The Paradise Club 
was one of those plush, glittering 
spots which attracted a collection of 
smart money people, a smattering of 
society, and the sports crowd as well 
as the more average types out for a 
good time. Like so many similar 
places, its ownership was shrouded in 
mystery. The front man, the ac- 
knowledged operator, was Dave 
Freddow, whose own past was not 
particularly noteworthy. 

But, as far as you knew, he was 
on the up-and-up now. He was a 
nice guy, skinny, with hollow cheeks. 
He had none of the brassy manners 
of so many of them. He was quiet 
and pleasant. He didn’t cut the 
drinks and he didn’t fatten the 
checks. And he had a lot of friends 
high up, but he had never once used 
them against you. 

You got along with Dave for the 
best of reasons and he greeted you 
happily this evening. ‘“‘Hyah, Inspec- 
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tor,” he said. “Glad to see you. 
How’s the wife?” 

““Mary’s fine, Dave.” Mary liked 
to have a dinner and watch the show 
at the club once in a while. 

“And the boy?” 

“Jim’s fine. Getting set for college 
in the fall. We’ve saved enough to 
manage it for a couple of years any- 
way.” 

“John, I could .. .” 

“No. No, I didn’t mean that. You 
know me better, Dave.” 

“Right, I do. Sorry .. .” 

But within a few weeks young 
Jim had a Senatorial scholarship and 
it helped. It helped a great deal. You 
could have said no, sure. But some- 
times you don’t say no to a State 
senator—and a lot of other people. 
Young Jim had never known and 
Mary had never known but you had 
known. You had known because you 
knew Dave Freddow, a skinny guy 


working for some very big men with 
very wide connections in the under- 
world no doubt, a skinny guy who 
was a friend. 

You accumulated many friends 
through the years. Men like: 


Bill Willard: “Well, let me look 
into it” . Let me look into a 
policeman’s job for a strapping 
young fellow named Bixler . . . 

Dave Freddow: “Inspector, if the 
guys were in town I'd tell you. 
We’ve always played it that way. 
You asked me a question. I'd give 
you the answer right even if it 
meant trouble for me. But this time 
you got the wrong information 

”—“Hear the boy’s doing fine 
at college . . . yeah, he is a hand- 
some kid all right... got any 
more pictures in the wallet?” 

The Senator: ‘Ah, it’s a pleasure, 
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Inspector. Glad to be able to help. 
And a man with your record . . .” 

Cal Root: “Look, I’ve never in- 
terfered before. I’ve never asked for 
one thing. It wasn’t always that way. 
But I know how you feel. All right, 
this is special. My boy’s married to 
the guy’s daughter. A raid could 
ruin his whole future. I’ve known 
you a long time and I’m not crossing 
your palm with any bankroll. I’m 
just asking .. .” 

Benny on the corner: ‘You've 
given me a lot of breaks. That’s why 
I’m telling you. I’m liable to wind 
up in the Morgue but I don’t like 
dirty stuff. These hoods are hot for 
you, Inspector. And it’s the boy they 
might get to. I never seen you now. 
Okay?” 

Bill Willard and Dave Freddow 
and the Senator and Cal Root and 
Benny on the corner and Jake Dies- 
ton and Captain Crofte and Katie 
Crisswell and Jerry Kitz—and you 
could name them by the scores, from 
all about the city . . . good friends, 
good acquaintances . . . kind, good- 
hearted guys . . . a philosophy: 
live and let live . . . guys who had 
helped you and were your friends 

. friends with families... a 
wife and the kids... a son in 
school, a daughter about to be mar- 
— 

And suddenly, although you had 
known that ultimately the moment 
would come, a great deal of their 
happiness and their future depended 
on you, on words you said or didn’t 
say. And you would have to say 
them. There was nothing in your 
character or your conscience that 
could prevent you from. saying 
them. There was sometimes a thin 
line between right and wrong. Good 
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and bad were sometimes difficult to 
define exactly because there were 
so many shadings, such varied cir- 
cumstances. But now you were not 
dealing with individual cases of right 
or wrong, or good and bad. These 
were not isolated questionable ac- 
tions now but part of a machine- 
made, money-bought power that 
had placed corruption on a pin- 
nacle while cheapening everything 
within its wide path, that had al- 
most made evil normal and wrong 
right. 

The questions would be asked and 
the answers could not be evaded. At 
least you couldn’t evade them. You 
could not evade them and then walk 
into church on Sunday or take a 
salute from a smiling rookie cop on 
Monday or give young Jim—Dr. 
James M. Bixler—some fatherly ad- 
vice on Tuesday or accept Mary’s 
pride on Wednesday; and all of 
those days, in all of the weeks, were 
ahead for long after the questions 
were asked. 

And the call came and you said, 
“All right, certainly ... what 
time? .. .” What time did they 
want you, Inspector John Bixler, to 
appear before the Federal Grand 
Jury investigating the tieup between 
the rackets and city officials, probing 
corruption in the police force, look- 
ing into the graft and crime in this 
city which would show it be part of 
a national evil and a Nation’s 
tragedy? 
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Mary asked you about the call 
then, and you said it was nothing 
important; and you thought and 
thought through all of the late after- 
noon hours, wondering and wonder- 
ing, and asking and asking, and not 
knowing . . . not knowing. 

And, after dinner, Mary said, 
“Would you mind if I went to the 
movies, John dear?” 

“No, of course not,” you told her. 
“T think I'll have another cup of 
coffee.” 

“Pll get it for you.” 

“No, you run along so you don’t 
miss the beginning of the picture.” 

“All right, dear. I'll see you a lit- 
tle Jater.” 

“All right. Hope it’s a good 
movie.” 

And you kissed her goodbye, and 
you sipped the cup of coffee slowly, 
and finally you sat here in a clean, 
pleasant kitchen watching your life 
goby... 

Outside, evening had fled the ap- 
proaching night and darkness now 
shrouded the streets and the diner 
and the mill and the gas station and 
the railroad tracks and the whole 
world beyond his window; and he 
began to feel sleepy and he lowered 
his head to the table, listening to the 
steady hiss of the gas, growing 
louder and louder, then fainter and 
fainter, listening and listening and 
then hearing hardly anything, hear- 
ing nothing, hearing nothing at all, 
nothing. 


The Moment 


JANE MAYHALL 


T is very dark and the rain falls 
across Bleecker Street, sound- 
lessly as if it were snow. I am on 
my way to meet a friend at a res- 
taurant and must hurry. On each 
corner, the unsteady circle of street 
light catches the watery drift of the 
wind and there is a slight howl of 
air from the angle of a building. 
Sometimes I see the rain pointing 
slantwise, sharp as diamond. I walk 
forward with my head uncovered as 
I have forgotten my umbrella. But I 
begin not to mind this. I begin to en- 
joy the walk although I have ten 
more blocks to accomplish. 
It is a special time of darkness and 
rain when I may, suddenly for some 
reason, leave the person I am and the 


life I live—when I might again be 
fourteen years old and coming home 


alone after an uptown movie, 
strangely happy, feeling in myself 
a sensual solitude of youth. Every- 
thing I see is at once a pageant, en- 
tirely visual and beyond reach; and 
yet it is a magnification of feeling, 
my senses are penetrated as by real 
experience. Now I pass two small 
boys who talk noisily to each other, 
hooting at intervals like little trains, 
then stopping to whisper and laugh, 
exchanging their gay and sinister 
confidences, unaware of my pres- 
ence. 

I walk near them and then cross 
the street, with the cheerful anony- 
mity of a ghost. My existence is 
in all that I perceive and in little 
that I am. It is like the recollection 
of a dream. How we all desire, at 


certain times, to feel what I feel 
now!—as if we were some kind of 
free spirits walking under the windy 
lamplight, moving through the maze 
and density of a metropolis that does 
not know us and does not need to 
care for us. It is the particular power 
of aloneness that we all want to 
know we possess at a special mo- 
ment. 

I come to the corner of Carmine 
Street, just before Sixth Avenue. 
Here it is especially dark and I see 
in the shadows that the vegetable 
carts have been drawn back in front 
of the stores and are hooded for the 
night. They stand like sleeping 
caravans. Here, on the pavement, 
the distant street light catches the 
shape of a flattened orange peel. It 
has been crushed into five points. On 
the black wet sidewalk, it is a pale 
starfish swimming into shadowy 
depths. 

Not far off, a Sixth Avenue bus 
slows down, then shifts into second 
gear. The hissing exhaust spends it- 
self and the rising sound of the 
motor is like the resuming of a con- 
versation. This is a night for such 
dreams. This is a night for imagining 
that everything has meaning, that 
in the merest tag of newspaper 
which catches in the gutter, that in 
the rain-streaming windows of the 
closed vegetable stores, there will be 
some reward and explanation which 
will come into the consciousness 
without words. 

There are such moments. They 
exist and are the radiant points to- 
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ward which the monotonous gray 
of our lives desires to move. 

Now, as I approach the traffic, I 
see a Woman coming toward me. Or 
is she a rolling bundle with an um- 
brella poised aloft, and two small 
intelligent feet finding their way 
through the swirling puddles? The 
umbrella she carries is tremendous; 
it is a shadow and a roof over her 
shoulders and head. She comes near- 
er. I can perceive only the lower 
darkness of her movements, and the 
quick intelligent feet that know 
which way to go. 

All at once, as she approaches the 
corner, a terrific gust of wind tears 
at the umbrella and throws it down 
in front of her. Frantically, she 
catches at the handle. Under the 
street lamp, her bare head is re- 
vealed in the open light. She is about 
ten feet away and I can see her quite 
clearly. I stop and stare at her face, 
feeling myself instinctively on the 
summits of recognition. 

Of course, I have never seen her 
before; but what I recognize is her 
beauty. What is familiar to me is 
the positive revelation of her 
strength. I have noticed it in the 
faces of other people, men and wom- 
en, shaped with different features. 
But now, standing in the rain, with 
her face so suddenly and personally 
revealed in the light, the features of 
this woman seem to hold the very 
primitive source of loveliness, neither 
delicate nor brutish, but rather a 
startled mingling of both. 

She is an Italian woman, of about 
fifty-five I would judge. Her face 
is strong, white, gray and black in 
the arc of lamplight. The shadow of 
her eyes, the full straight nose, the 
white hair which pulls high into the 
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traditionally rounded knot on the 
crown of her skull—if she were to 
be painted by an artist in love with 
the idea that his work might endure, 
he could try for no greater effect of 
permanence than in the clear and 
poignant line of her cheek and 
brow. 

The umbrella goes down in front 
of her. She leans forward. 

“Ahhh!” she cries, reaching to 
hold it. 

Then, she notices that I have seen 
her. It is all so instantly recorded, 
yet I shall never forget. These are 
the brief seconds when we realize 
that there is only a hair’s breadth 
between the understanding of one 
person for another. It is a simultan- 
eous regard. Or, it is neither regard 
nor understanding, but an animal 
awareness compounded with sym- 
pathy. There is almost no word for 
it. A child often lives through this 
feeling. Older people seldom admit 
to it. Lovers are on the way to dis- 
covering it. Dying people are afraid 
of it. Perhaps it is best felt when 
two strangers meet alone on a dark 
street as we do. 

The wind catches lustily at us, 
and the woman cries, “Ahhh!” 

When she sees that I have noticed 
her difficulty, she laughs. It is not 
the laughter of embarrassment. Nor 
is it any laughter for me. I think it 
is laughter for herself, for the comic 
vigilance of being herself suddenly 
alone with the danger of weather 
and the possibility of being noticed 
by strangers. 

There is something excited in her 
laughter, an uncontrolled welling up 
of the voice, an overflowing of 
sound, as if for the moment her 
daily life (like mine) were being 
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swept away into the darkness and 
density of the night, and she stood 
alone in the gladness of her own cir- 
cumstances. I cannot see further 
into her than this laughter, this sweet 
richness; I think it is like the music 
of all her beautiful broken sensual- 
ity, of her age and the loss of her 
youth. 

And the sound of her laughter is 
like the realization too that these 
things are never lost; that the in- 
stant one walks alone down a dark 
street, is subtracted from the pres- 
ent, then all of the past and its num- 
berless futures are returned. I hear 
the Italian woman Jaughing for this, 
and for her own heavily exquisite 
body and its memories, and the pious 
black clothes, and the mourning 
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stockings, and the dark roof of an 
umbrella she wears over herself. 

I look at my watch quickly and 
move on. Although such a time may 
never come again, I cannot wish to 
keep one moment of it. I must not 
be late to meet my friend. My step 
quickens. The street light changes, 
little zig-zags of confetti green fall 
across Sixth Avenue. The buildings 
uptown waver in a mist; the rain 
drifts like soft dark snow. I do not 
look back to see where the Italian 
woman has gone. I do not need to. 
This is happiness, the surface shad- 
ow of a buried instinct, the inde- 
finable feeling of perfect reality, 
ourselves walking in the rain, con- 
tingent to all things, and dependent 
upon nothing. 


Letter to Virginia Woolf 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


You set the pace; touch light to simple stone 
by lapidary glance perceived as pearl 
submerged in private landscapes of cool choice. 
Special stars reveal a jungled shore 

where, masked and merry, figures bow in foam. 
Join the lunar creatures moving whitely 

within the stricture of precise pavane. 


Nothing simple breaks the mummery, 

blunt ends of common speech are barbed to sting 
as ordinaries shrug and slink away . . . 

Pursued we move in thickets tipped as swords. 
Words, the moving forests of green thought, 
camouflage blood armies bearing fear. 

Enclosed by unique groves of seaswept trees 

you, rapt, retreat. I make return alone. 


Winter Shadow 


Faye RITER 


ARRIE Grosenheider, who 
C was keeping house for them, 

did not even turn from the 
cook stove where she was tending a 
kettle when Theodore, having swept 
the snow from his boots, came into 
the house, his cheeks chilled and red. 
But she knew well enough who had 
entered. 

“What made you late?” she asked 
severely. ““They’re waiting on you.” 

He pulled off his stocking cap 
without answering and hung his 
coat, sticky with matted snow, upon 
a hook, and then went into the liv- 
ing room where Miss Wynn, the 
school teacher, sat with the other 
children. Carrie had poured the 
cocoa by that time and brought it 
in, and they were all greedily en- 
grossed with their cups for a little 
while. 

Theodore was the first one fin- 
ished, and in his mind he counted 
over the days that Miss Wynn had 
come across from the four-room 
frame school house. This was the 
fifth afternoon she had gathered the 
children about her for story telling 
and reading. He shifted restlessly at 
the sum of the days, and went to 
stand by the window in quiet 
patience while Ben and the twins 
emptied their cups. 

Almost forgotten were the hard 
little pellets of snow that had begun 
to slant through the grey winter air, 
stinging his cheeks and whirling 
coldly about him. The snow brought 
the sky down close to the earth. The 
world was flat, instead of round as 


his geography book showed it, and 
the heaven was a thick white layer 
above it. He had meant to work on 
the igloo begun yesterday; now the 
entrance he had started to scoop out 
of the packed heap of snow might 
be all covered over by tomorrow. At 
least he had remembered to take the 
small flag from the peak of the igloo. 

It seemed as though sadness was 
falling and flying with the snow, and 
he turned back to the room. The 
cocoa cups were empty but for a 
sticky chocolate scum and the oat- 
meal cookies had disappeared. Ben 
was sitting in Miss Wynn’s lap now, 
and the twins were side by side on 
the couch. Theodore went to the 
other end of the couch and sat down, 
quite alone. The first afternoon Ben 
had refused to sit by anyone other 
than Theodore, but now he pre- 
ferred Miss Wynn. It was because 
she did not hold him close, and yet 
was there if he wanted to lean back 
and rest. 

He sat at his end of the couch, 
feeling flushed in the close warmth 
of the room, and watching Miss 
Wynn with heavy-lidded eyes. When 
he half-closed his eyes it seemed that 
the teacher’s red-brown hair was 
outlined with faint light. What he 
liked best about her was that she 
treated him as an equal, and some- 
times stopped to ask him about some 
part of a story as though his being in 
fifth grade this year gave him special 
authority. 

Even that first afternoon, after 
their mother had been taken to the 
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hospital, Miss Wynn had talked to 
him alone at school, telling him that 
Ben might be frightened as well as 
lonesome, and the twins sad. Since 
their grandmother was not able to 
come, Miss Wynn had said, she 
would come over as soon as each 
afternoon session was ended, and 
they would have their own private 
story hour. 

The heaviness within his chest had 
lightened at that. Although Carrie 
Grosenheider had been hired to 
cook the meals and keep the house 
and put Ben to bed, the house was 
curiously empty, as if no one cared 
anything about it any more. When 
he entered it at noon he could even 
hear the silence humming in all the 
rooms but the kitchen. 

“T didn’t think to bring any books 
with me,” Miss Wynn said, turning 
her face to the center of the group 
and brushing Ben’s hair off his fore- 
head. 

Theodore sat up straighter, as 
though in the school room, and the 
twins sat primly, eyes upon Miss 
Wynn, while Ben relaxed against the 
teacher. 

“T have a story to tell you today, 
anyhow,” Miss Wynn went on. 
“You know how it is, sometimes, 
Theodore, when you read a story 
about people who sound like your- 
selves. The names are different, but 
you can imagine that the story was 
written about people you once knew, 
perhaps. 

“Well, this is a story about a fam- 
ily quite a bit like yours. There 
were two girls and two boys, and of 
course a father and a mother. They 
lived in a little town that looked 
bare when winter came. The trees 
that were so tall and leafy all sum- 
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mer long seemed to shrink when 
their leaves were gone. And they 
stopped rustling and stood quietly, 
and the bird nests in their branches 
were deserted. 

“Of course people could have just 
as good a time in winter as in sum- 
mer. The children wore leggings and 
warm coats and caps, and they had 
yellow sleds with red designs painted 
on them. Some of the older children 
had ice-skates to use down at the 
creek. The biggest boy in this family 
was about old enough for ice skates.” 

“I’m going to have some next win- 
ter,” Theodore announced quickly. 

“Sshhh,” the twins reproved. 

“T’m going to have some, too,” 
Ben echoed. 

“Sometimes these children played 
fox-and-geese in the snow,” Miss 
Wynn continued. “They built forts 
and had battles, and snow-houses and 
snow-men, and cleared the snow 
from a certain low place and poured 
water over it at night so there would 
be a long stretch of ice in the morn- 
ing to run and slide on.” 

“Just like us,” one of the twins 
murmured. 

“Sshhh yourself,” Theodore ad- 
monished loftily. 

“At home they had a fine time, 
too. At Christmas there were pro- 
grams at the school and the church, 
and the children recited poems or 
took part in tableaux. And Christ- 
mas Day, long after dinner, when 
all the new toys and books had been 
looked at and everybody had eaten 
candy and nuts as well as stuffed 
goose and mince pie, their mother 
played the Christmas carols, and 
they all sang. And then each one re- 
cited something he had learned for a 
program. And the colored wax can- 


WINTER SHADOW 


dles on the tree were burning while 
this went on, and drops of wax fell 
on to some of the spruce branches 
beside the Christmas balls.” 

“T just know you're telling about 
us now,” Llora breathed softly, and 
Louise put in quickly, “Miss Wynn, 
did you see our little Jack Frost that 
we have to hang on our tree that 
has an acorn under each arm?” 

“TI blew the little silver horn,” Ben 
said loudly, his eyes losing their 
sleepiness. ‘““Mama said I could.” 

“When winter is here, people have 
lots of fun, but some of them be- 
come ill, too, because the weather is 
cold and harsh,” Miss Wynn went on 
after she had nodded at the twins 
and touched Ben’s cheek. And her 
voice became careful now, as though 
she had to hunt for her words. 

The twins took their eyes away 
from the teacher’s face for a mom- 
ent, and Theodore moved restlessly. 
He ought to turn on another light, 
for the room was dusky, and the 
little lamp on the library table was 
pale. 

“Usually when there are epi- 
demics,” Miss Wynn explained, “all 
the children get sick. They’re spotted 
with measles or chicken pox, or they 
whoop .... But this time the 
grown-ups were sick as well. 

“That’s the way it was with the 
mother of the children in my story. 
All of a sudden she was very sick and 
had to be taken to the hospital in an- 
other town.” 

“Tt don’t think much of this 
story,” Theodore interrupted rude- 
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y. 

“Theodore!” the twins cried in 
unison, and Louise added, “Shame on 
ou!” 

**All the stories in fhe world aren’t 
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bright, happy ones,” Miss Wynn 
chided, looking at Theodore. “Some 
of them are sad.” 

“Of course they 
agreed righteously. 

“The children’s mother was so 
sick that no one could go to see her,” 
Miss Wynn picked up the story 
again, “except the father, of course. 
He stayed near her, and the children 
went to school and behaved so well 
their mother would have been proud 
of them.” 

“Not me,” Ben said. “J don’t go 
to school.” 

“Naturally it wasn’t so happy at 
home with the moher gone. But 
these were brave children. They 
knew their mother would expect 
them to act just as they would if she 
had been at home.” 

Theodore was watching the twins 
now instead of Miss Wynn. They 
sat with downcast eyes, and he knew 
that in a moment tears would begin 
to slide down their cheeks. Feeling 
angry, he arose and clumped over to 
the window where a lone snowflake 
flew to sting the glass. 

Out in the big side yard the great 
circle tramped in the snow for fox- 
and geese was pale in the early eve- 
ning light. It had stopped snowing, 
and there was a blue color on the 
thick-packed snow, and the spokes 
of the fox-and-geese wheel and its 
trodden hub looked frozen and for- 
gotten. In a little while the shadow 
of the maple at the edge of the 
walk would hang like a dark ghost 
over the pattern in the snow; he had 
seen it that way yesterday when he 
went to the grocery store for Carrie 
Grosenheider. It was a cold, winter 
shadow; you could stomp in it and 
it would not change; there would be 
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no wind to sway the black branches 
and let the shadow sweep back and 
forth across the snow. He shivered 
at the thought of the night time, 
and wished he might close his ears 
to Miss Wynn’s story. It was the 
kind their father or grandmother 
told them sometimes when they had 
disobeyed, or the kind of story they 
might hear in Sunday School and 
feel secretly frightened about. 

; The mother didn’t seem 
to get better,” Miss Wynn was re- 
lating in a low tone. “The doctor 
and the nurses were as kind to her as 
they could be, but she couldn’t bear 
the sickness any longer... . So 
one day she had to leave the children 
and their father. She went to 
Heaven, where she could be happy 
again. Of course she couldn’t be 
with the children, but—” 

“I won’t listen to that old story!” 
Theodore shouted into the depths of 
the room. “It’s dumb. It’s not a 
true story. I know it’s not true. 
You’re just making it up.” His 
hands over his ears, face turned away 
from the others now, he began to 
weep without tears. But his hard 
breathing was loud in the shocked 
room, and the gasps rose into 
moans. 

In a moment Miss Wynn was be- 
side him. She pulled his hands away 
from his ears and said in a sharp 
voice as though punishing him for 
something he had not done, ““Theo- 
dore, stop that. Stop it now. You’re 
ten years old.” 

“Mama didn’t die,” he protested, 
strangling over the words. “I know 
she didn’t.” 

Miss Wynn slapped his cheeks. 
“Stop it, Theodore. You’re the old- 
est; you have to help me.” 
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He began to weep aloud. “She 
didn’t die,” he cried. 

Then he stood free of the teacher, 
for Ben had run across the room and 
hurled himself against Miss Wynn. 
“You leave my brother alone!”’ Ben 
shouted. 

Blinking, Theodore looked about 
the room for support. But from the 
couch where the twins still sat there 
came a forlorn wailing, and Carrie 
Grosenheider, who had marched in, 
did not even speak, but was pulling 
Ben away from Miss Wynn and giv- 
ing him a smart spank. 

“Leave me alone,” Theodore spoke, 
and ran out of the room, his boots 
clomping on the hall floor. He did 
not stop in the kitchen to take his 
coat from the hook but ran out of 
the door, not even closing it after 
him, and at the foot of the steps al- 
most collided with someone. Tear- 
ing himself away from the restrain- 
ing arms of the stranger, he ran 
swiftly around the house on the nar- 
row, cleared walk and plunged into 
the snow. 

Outside the window from which 
he had looked upon the fox-and- 
geese circle, he stopped. Shivering, his 
hands clasping his arms, he stood 
there, watching the silent figures 
within the room. The faint lamp on 
the library table was still the only 
light, and the figures were shadowy 
and flat as if one might poke a finger 
through them. Ben was wriggling in 
Carrie Grosenheider’s fat, restrain- 
ing arms, and the teacher was com- 
forting the little girls, but her face 
was lifted to a man, a stranger, who 
stood in the center of the room in 
his dark overcoat. 

Theodore’s shivering intensified 
with wild speed until his teeth chat- 
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tered. It was his father, home for 
the first time in the five days. The 
sobs that had lost themselves within 
his throat surged to his mouth and 
began to spill out. 

Turning from the window, he 
stared at the fox-and-geese wheel 
until the blur left his eyes. Between 
the spokes the snow lay beautiful 
and unbroken, white and shining 
under the frozen night sky. He had 
forbade the others to step even into 
the edges of the triangular portions. 
They were perfect, but for one side 
upon which the dark maple had be- 
gun to extend its shadow. 

Deliberately he walked over and 
stepped into the nearest triangle, 
zigzagging across it, scuffling the 
snow with his boots so that it flew 
up in a soft, light spray. Reaching 
the narrow path of a spoke, he 
paused and looked back. It was 
spoiled now, quite spoiled. There 
would have to be another deep snow 
before he could mark out another 
great, perfect circle. 

Wildly he flung himself into a 
gallop, charging across the whole 
wheel, following not the trodden 
paths, but running in circle pattern, 
defiling every triangle. Once he 
slipped, and sprawled in the snow, 
but picked himself up and furious- 
ly kicked at the snow where he had 
fallen, and resumed his mad run un- 
til his chest pained with the pinched 
feel of his heart that beat as though 
wanting freedom from the cramped 
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area under his ribs. His breath was 
frosty and white in the air when he 
was forced to halt. He stood tremb- 
ling, panting, trying to find easy 
breath again. 

Then voices called his name. They 
were icicle voices, ringing crystal in 
the stark winter night. He turned 
his head slowly. Over on the walk, 
before the house, his father and Miss 
Wynn stood. For some reason they 
did not see him, and in puzzlement 
he looked down at the snow. It was 
grey about his feet, and he raised 
his head to look up. He stood under 
the black, outstretched arms of the 
maple, and within its protecting 
shadow. 

Theodore wanted to run from it, 
but he could not. “She didn’t die,” 
he spoke aloud to reassure himself. 
But his trembling in the cold, en- 
veloping air only increased. 

“God damn it!” he cursed, trying 
to shout so that the whole earth 
could hear him, and his father and 
Miss Wynn as well. “God damn it!” 
he repeated, but his voice was thin 
and high, and he could scarcely hear 
the words himself. 

They were still calling, and, leav- 
ing the protection of the shadow, he 
began to move toward them. But 
half-way between the ruined wheel 
and the waiting figures he stopped, 
looking from one to the other uncer- 
tainly while the tears upon his face 


began to stiffen his cold, chapped 
cheeks. 


Poems by Alfred Kreymborg 


Two Loonies 
(After reading The Complete Poems of Carl Sandburg) 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
winding its way from Chicago to Kansas City 
and back again to Chicago with me aboard 
stopped at a place called Galesburg, Illinois. 
Hearing that name I got up from my chair 
waving my hat at the station both times 
because of a fellow born there years ago 
whose long-shadowed gee-tar and Songbag 
and poems he composed I’ll never forget, 
nor the traveling man he was and is today. 
Some long-legged farmer on the platform, 
looming in his suspenders and overalls, 
with a clover in his hat like Walt Whitman’s 
and chawin’ from cheek to cheek, looked me over, 
nudged a tall neighbor wearing a stove-pipe, 

~ and said Who’s loony now? Carl Sandberg, said I. 
Then, as the long train started slowly, 
with a couple of hoots on the part of the engineer 
and flivvers honking or hooting in reply, 
I waved to what seemed to me to be the shade 
of President Lincoln. Loony as I was, 
I called out Hello to him. He raised his hat, 
battered with age, and peace on earth was restored. 


And in between express trains from New York 
to the Windy City and back again to New York 
with stopovers either way for an hour or so, 

I was drawn not to the Lake with its low roar 
and bracing air along the Boulevard, 

but into the Loop, the dark Loop and traffic 
winding under an El like the grinding El 

of my boyhood days at home on an avenue 
likewise shut off from the blue. Carl it was, 

at the height of our American renaissance, 

whose gabby talk and low musical drawl 

led me off beaten tracks or citified airs. 
Conducted through the heart of a lusty town 
whose smells one had to face with a sensitive nose, 
I was greeted not by hogs but a rose, a rose. 
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There in the Loop with its terrific din, 

I could hear many odd people call Hello 

through The People, Yes or Good Morning, America. 
Although my ear was pounded with noise, noise, 

it couldn’t drown out old Carl or deafen me. 

Thus it was we first walked with poetry. 

And thus it is now we walk that way again 

loony from town to town or man to man! 


Another Day 


(In memory of Paul Rosenfeld) 


Nothing can take the sting out of the pain 

I felt when he departed—nothing on earth 
Hereafter. I was in the country far 

Away, and Paul in a Village cinema 

We attended now and then for relaxation 
Against exhaustive labors of the day: 

The lightning struck him there, his body fell. 
And here is an aftermath without relief: 
Another day, a living day years later. 

And because I passed his home along a street 
Between my home and a French pastry shop 
Whose sweets we also shared, I had to stop 

As memories revived his radiant air. 

And imagination clung to the final scene 

He must have witnessed along a moving screen 
Whose story was interrupted as men came 
And raised his body just before the end. 

Later someone reported Paul had said— 

“I’m sorry to have given you such trouble—” 
A characteristic line I couldn’t hear. 

I simply wasn’t there to aid a man 

Whose concern had aided others everywhere: 
Friends and strangers—myself, myself as well. 
Today what comes once more can only rise 

In shadow: His buoyant figure, golden eyes, 
Warm smile, thrill of a steady hand, 

And the hearty little speech that always began: 
“How are you?” How are you? the echo now. 
This is why the sting is with me still 

And why no earthly joy can take his place 
Completely. Paul was moved far, too far away, 
Although one can feel just over the hill 

How near he is, however dark the day. 
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Genevieve Taggard: In Memoriam: 


(November 28, 1894 to November 8, 1948) 


The morning I heard the news skies were cloudy 
And the earth shrouded in mist—What could one say? 
Our cheerful adage, ‘““The sun will shine again,” 
Was not for me on such a cruel day. 

Then, as I moved along from street to street, 

I recalled her life, her love for living things: 
Nature, her friends, the human family, 

And how her devoted labors took the road 

Of freedom in hand against all slavery, 

And gave her songs and ballads to brotherhood 
All over earth. That memory set me free. 

I stopped and sang to myself, “Jed isn’t gone— 
Only her strong body is with the dead.” 


Later that day, as I moved along again, 

Shades were encountered who did not share my mood. 
They didn’t shake hands at all; they were subdued 
By some sudden engagement with destiny. 

I tried to riddle their gloom, their apathy: 
“Listen, stop your funeral—Jed is here 

And what she was and is will blow away 

Dusty illusion! Trust in her, cling to to her, 
Continue her young march to the Promised Land: 
Tune your hearts with the future—Let no tear 
Alter her course or sighs renew the past! 

She’s here to go with you through a universe 
Beyond the dead—Here’s Life, be comforted! 


Rough Night 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 


River shies from the stony hill; 
Hawk-wind cries and stoops to the kill; 


Flagstone-frigid to toe and heel 
Is earth and rigid the water-wheel. 


Elms writhe: they, by winter clocked, 
Sway with antlers interlocked. 


Blackfrost’s quarry, before you tire, 
Hurry, hurry to build a fire. 
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Stanzas in Love with Life and August: 


PETER VIERECK 


What can this wind do to these August leaves? 
It folds their ears back on the shaggy bough. 
Back, back and forward. Rippling weather-vane. 
Does this, but nothing worse than this, although 
Juggles them like a wave that jumps upon 

Seven slower waves to pound apart their foam 
In a thousand drops for still more later waves 
To squeeze together in one undertow. 

Apart, together; apart, together again; 

Not once in August shall one leaf blow down. 
Let winds be fiddled by the grass they comb;— 
What else can winds do to these August leaves? 
Green ankles, kick as crazy as you choose, 

For none shall tumble until August does. 


II 
A pair of slight tennis shoes is hurrying by in August. 


Ill 
Here’s life-besotted, writhing rhododendron, 
Stretching its sinewy sap in every pore, 
Drowsy and fierce, like a great carnivore 
Lunging in one green leap upon the sun. 
Untamed? Yet all its jungle-grossness fawns 
Before two passing slight white cotton socks, 
Disheveled perfume, and a burr-starred smock. 
For an hour, peace and rage and the music of growth are one. 


IV 
Is hurrying by in August. 


V 
Inexhaustible waterfalls of green splash up 
Crazily, in dark directions lavished, 
Rippling through blue veins under cotton blouses 
A resonance from lutes beneath the loam. 
Down, death; down like a dog; 
Down, wind; down, she said. 
For one whole hour nobody can harm a leaf. 


VI 
Hurrying by in August. 


*An earlier version of this poem appeared in the periodical, Botteghe Oscure, published in Rome. 
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Vil 
The winds? Can only harm what’s pale and outward;— 
How dark and deep the green of August glows! 
What can a wind do to an August leaf? 
For an hour, kick just as crazy as you choose. 
“But if you hear far unseen apples thud?” 
What is it to us? Those cannot tug us down, 
This being August. 

August, glow slow, glow long. 


Vill 
Hurrying by. 


IX 
(Vulnerable August, deaf to all but fountains.) 
She paused. Who hoped and touched? She hurries by. 
She wears a blouse of cotton summerwhite 
— (Is it fountains, listen, or the first torn fruit?) — 
And tennis shoes. 


X 
Can you see a thud, can you hear green fading? 
Glow slowly, holy foliage; apple-red is 
Unasked for in this lute-fed, loam-thick hour. 
. . . Another thud; closer. 
Menace is the name of the small breeze between the leaves. 
. . . Closer. 


XI 
Turning-point. 
A pair of slight tennis shoes hurries by in August. 


XII 
How dark, how deep the green of August glows! 
Thinks not of all the death it fed upon. 
Thinks not of all the life its death will feed. 
One hour—O deepening foliage, sweep of lawn, 
Heavy green of August—pause before you’re gone. 
Life-scented, knee-deep-hugging, eerie grass, 
Good bluegreen spruce, free unpruned hedge and heath, 
Calm moss, wait long. Glow long enough for us, 
Petal of the pond-scum, drowner’s floating wreath, 
Whose bees are frogs in emerald flowers. Slow moss 
Glow long. Deep-breathing, flush-cheeked August, bleed 
Your ebb’s arterial green in slower tide 
Back down into the loam you lean upon. 
We pause as long an hour as August does; 
Crisscrossed in dark directions overhead, 
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Hot comets hurt each other as they pass; 

Cold moles grub past each other underneath; 

All pause as short an hour as August does. 

Eyes have met eyes while all that green stood still; 
Though it took but one small breeze to burst that spell, — 
When eyes pass eyes as dark as August glows, 

Eyes shall glance backward after August goes. 


The Terms of Art 


(An essay for Marguerite, my godchild) 


JEREMY INGALLS 


Lean and anxious now they crowd around, 

Their stammers, tweeds, and pallors, their soft mouths, 
The nervous boys lamenting. Every window 
Opens on the pit. The ocean risen 

Hides all known horizon. In this room, 

Oblivious of windows, fixed to chairs, 
Complacent women, trim tycoons imbibe 

The mix of blindness with the juice of laughter, 
Aborted decencies and neat despairs. 

How shall we move among them? We were born 
With mouths unshaped to stammer or lament, 
Our eyes bent open on the first abyss, 

A nose to find out ocean. We were made 

As much indifferent to chairs reversed 

Against the tip of planets. Bred awake 

On irony and nursed to paradox, 

False-dressed for comfort, how shall we conduct 
Existence awkard as a child’s mistake? 

Chief premise is for future. But suppose 

Beyond this sundown none, how charmingly 

May Euphues lament, how gaily bow 

The ladies row on row. True hardihood 

Be theirs, transmitting and transpiring on 

The glamour of destruction. If not there, 

The road, why prize the maps? And feckless more 
Our fending doom with doctrine, choosing now, 
To drown with style, tarpaulins proofed for wear. 


Last wharf before the pit, within this room 
Revives the cult of ancestors imposed 
On cult of Freud and sons to Mauberly. See 
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The roust of frustrate babes and merchant lords, 
The brave élite of Yeats more subtle wrought 

In Eliot’s medieval princelings bought 

By learnéd penitence. Excursions made 

By neon and the interurban braid 

Walpurgis dance through baseballs to deflower 

Each adolescence of its itch for power. 

While Saint America, Holy Russia, twin 

Delusions twin-begotten from the side 

Of Galahad and Burly Workman lime 

Quaint facts of human cussedness with dream, 

A sprout of fops from Whitman’s noble man, 

A spawn of brutes from Wordsworth’s country lass 
Rear equal oligarchs to pretty names, 

Promiscuous toward metaphors from Donne 

And selling Hopkins’ Lord to buy his ass. 

Admit all maps set out some routes awry: 

Where Pope’s the Pope, poor Stupid’s large to scale; 
Good Dante’s hates outmeasure on the devil; 

John Milton’s women, Shakespeare’s louts atilt 

Like Virgil’s emperors while Homer slits 

The hoi poloi, hangs handmaids high, their crimes 
Off-side the education of the hero. 

The poet’s best cartography contains 

Magnetic slopes deflect to zones and times. 

Nor less the queasy riding if you scan 

By Asia’s epics where the piteous king 

Runs enemies to Murder; or become 

Aghast at blood, by dreamer’s trope evades 

Old Sorrow’s canyon cracked across Illusion. 

Take ship. Through mist, past plum trees, north and east: 
T’ao Ch’ien, Tu Fu, their modest wisdom; still 

The great canal carves deep the prince’s will; 

All lakes, lorn exile from the court and feast. 

Dub Plato navigator? Shall we damn 

The poets frogpond captains? Night draws on. 
The sun burns out, not down. The nucleus, sprung, 
Splits sharp by fault laid in preceding Eden, 

The poet’s flaw, be poet Eve or Adam: 

The heights and haltings by the age as given. 

The tree uprooted always lets the sea in; 

The tree grown stout, the pride more fierce, more dire 
The bursting; root-churned ocean set afire. 


No measure of this world was ever room. 
The nub of wisdom cracks on heaven’s wall. 
We being women are not apt to spell 

The sprawl of heroes without asking cause 
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Wherefore the life was spilled. And being still 
No minor celebrants of stags and does, 

What function in this tapestry of hills 

And hoofs and ditches, windows, seas, and chairs 
Should we assume before the houses close 

Forever into substance lacking term 

Within our looms of language, never drawn 

On any map’s abstraction of the real 

To half reality? Which path, which lane? 

By knowing Homer’s hero never was 

Achilles, Hector, or Odysseus, but 

The blind recorder named Demodocus; 

Arjuna’s hesitations truer far 

Than bronze-braced chariots; and Sophocles 
Most poet in his anxious choruses— 

Less sure, more patient than his gods and kings; 
And Virgil’s cry for Him, the gentlest Lord, 

More honest than his psuedo-Trojan horde; 

And Dante’s silence on the shore of Light 
Baptism ultimate for sagging hate; 

By these and every poet of the T’ang 

Who cursed his rice bowl and bewailed his friends; 
By Chaucer’s last confession and the stark 

Firm gaze of Shakespeare on the boards of doom 
And price of resurrection; by the stubborn 

Will toward God in Milton, by the keen 
Efficient surgery of Pope’s disdain; 

By Goethe’s questions, though his answers lag; 

As Pushkin’s Prophet, Lermontov’s Demon achieve 
Detour beyond pathetic fallacies; 

As Wordsworth’s, Whitman’s data, through subtraction, 
Obvert naiveté and certain fads of diction; 

Keep Yeats and Eliot their dignity 

And wit beyond the spruce gentility. 

These paths, these lanes by map on map lay on 
Directions plus and minus to the sum 

Of tracing God within decrepit man. 


No measure of this man was ever sun, 

Its center in continuum expelled 

To alter weather in this clinker world, 

This inn thrown up of sludge from spew of stars, 
All signatures in registry foretold 

To mold upon its counters till the whole 
Disperse to cinders and a comet’s tail. 

And you, my daughter, while your gallants stare 
To find you so unnamed within their books 

(As neither Sappho of the double soul 
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Nor Emily in garden-closes whole, 

No mild Elizabeth with decent ire 

Against her Mammons and a classic praise 

For poet husbanded, no Elinor 

Of private antelopes and Peregrines 

For gracious sins and self-examinings, 

Nor Muriel upon the rack which grinds 
Ajanta’s animals to bombs and planes) , 

What map, tarpaulin, ark upon the waves 

Be yours across to a new continent 

Beyond this next abyss which lies between 
Our present and what world has not yet been? 
Nor will that world be like to one there was 
Behind that earlier gulf which settled in 

The Arizona sea and even plain 

Where runs the Caribbean and laid down 

A mask of islands for a Grecian land 
Disguising history to myth and left 

But Diotima and the Sibyl’s voice 

Inheriting remembrance. Walk you sure 
Among your gentlemen and shivering boys. 
Mend up your patience curtain on their pride 
Lapped down to habit of these thousand years, 
‘Most recent thousands, dear immunities 

Of all but woman’s duty to be pleased 

To pleasure them. If future be at all, 
Remember there was never world that fell 
Except it tipped into a coming day 
Resuscitation of events half-smothered 

While in new-withering past they still lay covered. 
We would not wish that lost world back again 
Which fenced the priestess and the Amazon 
Nor barricade new crossings with the chairs 
Of lady-tunes between the trumpet wars. 

Be your own valiance in these doubtful years. 


We are but several generations come 

Since women not quite Lilith, not all Eve 
Within last revolution’s century 

Broke out the garden pattern to a form 

Not new, but misremembered, now new-shaped 
Upon design in history adrift 

Since that Wang Mu walked queen of Asia’s hills; 
Her latest daughter to the Irish courts, 

The very scholarly Levarcham, last 

A parchment bracked and language nearly lost. 
If we have not neglected, while we hold 

The star-dazed children of this star-crossed world, 
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To stow our voyage with what may be known 
Of stricter mathematic and the laws 

Whereby the line recedes which once lay broad 
Between the crystal and the living cell; 

If we have not foregone the insights come 
From records read out wider than are drawn 
On Europe’s narrow span and ask this land, 
America, to write it archives bound 

A size for setting every people in 

(Eclectic Arab, shrewd Chinese to prize 

With clues from Polynesian courtesies, 
Rehearsing ages of the African, 

An arc of nations various as suns 

The curve from oldest India to Spain, 
Algonkin fortitude, Apache valor 

Within the reckoning which understands 
Tamil, Thai, and Mongol also one 

With Aymara and Toltec, Greek to Briton 

In making what we are), what we have seen 

Is in the measure of the poet’s term 

As never less than all the world has known 
And known at growth point while our hearers lie 
Half-wakened from familiar yesterday. 

Being women of this time, this zone, 

We cannot speak less world than we have found. 


Why should we speak? We said: Were sundown none . . 


The genocide prepared, this night performed? 
What Way is this by emblem words retained 

If with all music, craft of brush and knife — 

So much has gone—the remnant word and splice 
Around the fid of hope be also done? 

What Way is this but to remember here 

That all our knowing is a craft in signs 

For that which lies beyond this lurching ark 

In its brief eons. Now. If ever, now 

When the tomorrows of all tribes are lunged 
Beyond these windows into terror borne 

More terrible than every terror come, 

Know that our epitaphs are ever graven 

In substance finer than electron’s beam 

And, though no ear remain your sign to nourish, 

If grace be yours to give the wonder form, 
Humility to bear the weight and shape it, 

To read your purpose toward the form first given, 
In name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

That health will bear the heart which makes the sign. 
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The Attempt 


James Hai 


We searched the grass-baited marsh 

And struck the rotting cake 

We rode to find, folded the bridge 

Where the cannon coughed, straddled the brook 
And ran again, refusing 

The cries we kept three nights ago. 


The round river jerked below 

The stockade, the murderers stroked the girl 
Who had warned us on the windy dock, 
The tide sloped to its new 

Fort, and they beat the trusted weeds. 


Known, our secret was never mystical. 
They will forget our barges 

Drooping in the bay, the harrowing 
Terror scarring their night, 

Our whispers hysterical 

In the clot of probing steam. 


The treasure aboard was only silver, 

And on the island, 

Thick on the sand that precludes our safety, 
We search their tethered rage, and scan 

The smoking sea and air 

For footprints of the rescuing guide. 


Among Explanations 


JamMeEs HAL 


O shrewdly black in a wind that night 
These dressings flapped 

At the knees, and the tin breath 
Opened airily, and why should a starsign 
Not expose 

Its flat periphery in the able west? 


Tender resistances to fable balked 
Those breaths, 

The example of andirons excited 

The nearly warm night, like the brown 
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Hearts of olives 
We sat testing the heat of the ashtray. 


Bid, taught, backtrail dirge-singers 

On mere wine 

We shall scarcely describe, in a village of waiters 
We, while these remained we, swilled 

Cheap thistles of air, 

We blew back the villagers’ sacktoothed stares. 


No, neither the ah sky they roared 

And we denied 

Or half-moonedly affirmed, nor a brindle 
Bleat in a human box, nor tides 

Of lungy air 

Pacing the frontiers of a wind tunnel. 


Theme For An Apple-Tree 


ANN WATSON 


Because without a word it cannot be, 
A tale not in the earth or in the sea 
Can have no telling; not water or dust 
Is it, but the shudder of a tree 
When touched, and the wind that touched 

e tree. Who even neither speak nor see, 
You in the southern orchard, cutting grapes, 
And searching for a plum upon the vine. 
Or standing near the still pond where it gapes 
An earth’s array of sizes, things and shapes, 
You'll nod, and be desirous of the deep, 
The tale nod with you, though it does not sleep. 
And thinking that all centuries will shine 
In the one branch you grasped, you’ll rest behind. 
The margin without edge, voice without sound, 
Known in the wind-divided tree, will find 
You quietly, who in half-twilight found 
This point. What all have wanted, so do we. 
Only the all-pressing wind is deterred 
Because it only presses. And the sea 
And the earth turn, still by that sound assured 
Which you and I project, but never we. 
A tale that has no telling is not heard, 
And that which is most worthy has no word. 
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Platos Cave 


BERNICE SLOTE 


They could think nothing but moonlight: 
blue sheen of hill, 

the glow of witchbloom, silver in the elm. 
It was a dreamscape, lavender and cool, 
where truth in perilous half-tone 

gleamed a drowsy mischief to the eye— 
for all that light was Lamia, 

all grace of echo-fire 

(but only zero in the guileless moon). 
Moonlight was the mortal signet. 

Then leaning out of bone-ringed glimmer, 
out of the skulled night, 

they knew at last a brighter burning— 
saw fire rocking 

under the curve of sky, 

under the eyelids, 

under the mind’s pale shadow of suns. 


Depth Therapy 


KATHERINE HEINEMANN 


More daring this one, now, than languid cruise 

To gulf or Carib port. We undertake 

Hard voyage through cold, deep, reef-pocked confines 
Led by odd clues, of fog-cooled, liquid mind. 

Obtuse and spherical, the bitter rind 

Of skull encompasses this rippled waste 

On which we tack, lacking skill, starlight, compasses. 
There is no wind; there is no haste; 


And what we cast out for, we rarely find. 


Comrade, upon the grey waters swirling slow, 
Ruthlessly luring fish that all about 

Swift flicker through this archipelago, 

Reel in! Reel in! we’ll ease the barbed hook out 
Of devil, jew, and sword, and shimmering trout. 
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Genesis of “The Dismal Month” 


MELVILLE CANE 


Struggling to shake off 

The clutch of sleep, 

To strike off 

Winter’s chains, 

Spring, imprisoned maid, 

Stirs, arises, 

Bedraggled, disheveled, 

Dead leaves sticking to her hair. 


March is the dismal month of her 
delivery. 


Cautiously, 

In gown of shabby green 
She picks her way unsteadily 
Under lowering skies, 

Over ruts still frozen, 
Through dregs of snow. 


But, as the sun 

Ever so faintly 

Nudges through a bank of slate, 
She brightens with its shine. 


Now, 

Less wearily, 

Less warily, 

She quickens 

Over the hill, 

Across the meadow, 

Along the twinkling brook, 
Hair flying, 

Dead leaves blowing. 


Soon — 

Such is her art of magic and 
surprise— 

You will awake one morning 

And behold! 

Pure gold! 

A rush of confident crocuses 

Before your eyes.” 
\Saturday Review of Literature (March 31, 1951). 


HIS poem was built on two 
levels. I don’t mean that it 
has a latent profundity be- 
yond what the words obviously con- 
vey to the eye and ear. I am merely 
stating a physical fact; the poem 
was started at about sea-level in my 
law office in mid-town Manhattan; 
it was continued and completed 
months later at a ranch in the Colo- 
rado Rockies and at an altitude of 
9,500 feet. 

The fact by itself is of no conse- 
quence, since many poems, even 
short ones, are composed bit by 
bit at different times and places. 
What seems worth recording, rather, 
is the psychological and aesthetic ex- 
perience. The first half of the poem 
was actually written in the dismal 
month of March. My mood, if not 
dismal, was certainly one of im- 
patience and dissatisfaction, as I 
looked back on too long a period of 
unproductiveness. With a calcu- 
lated act of will I set aside a half 
hour in the middle of a professional 
working day. Soon my habitual 
tensions and concerns disappeared; 
I had taken myself out of the city 
and found myself contemplating a 
country landscape. The date hap- 
pened to be March 21, and as I noted 
that fact and looked out on the 
murky sky, I said to myself, wryly: 
“This is spring.” 

The point of view for a possible 
poem resided in that stray observa- 
tion, which translated and extended 
came to this: “A fine kind of spring! 
Not the standardized spring of the 
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poets, but the last chapter of winter 
down-at-the-heels. Shabby green.” 

“Shabby green” took hold. I 
found no obstacle to its use although 
I had taken it as a title for another 
poem twenty-five years earlier. 
Shabby green represented the color 
and shoddiness for my unspringlike 
season. Letting my fancy roam at 
will I began to fill in the details, to 
picture the struggle of life breaking 
through the coils of inertia, really 
my own personal problem at that 
moment. 

So in due course out of the notes 
set down at an office desk the poem 
grew into its first fifteen lines, an 
imagistic presentation, with a some- 
what unconventional point of view. 

I didn’t overvalue the result as 
poetry; psychologically, however, I 
had gained a minor reward from the 
mere effort of determined concen- 
tration. The verses, when typewrit- 
ten, seemed respectable; examining 
them objectively, however, I decided 
against publication. They called for 
further, perhaps later consideration. 
So, instead of tossing them into the 
waste-basket, I tucked them away in 
a compartment of unfinished busi- 
ness. There they remained fallow 
with other items to be subsequently 
available if and as the spirit might 
move me. 

In July I set off on a long vacation 
in the Colorado Rockies, which 
turned out to be more fruitful than 
was usually my good fortune. I re- 
minded myself how so often in the 
past, through some psychological 
barrier I had perversely thrown 
away similar opportunities and had 
come back to the daily job empty- 
handed and unhappy. 

But this time it turned out differ- 
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ently. I might assign the difference 
to unexpected encouragement. In 
June I had taken part in a writers’ 
workshop at the University of Kan- 
sas City. President Decker had 
placed his own value on my poetry 
and my talks on poetry by offering 
me as much space as I wished to use 
for new poems and articles in the 
University of Kansas City Review, 
which he founded in 1934 and still 
edits. 

Excepting for one unpublished 
poem my larder was bare. The in- 
centive to produce, however, now 
became powerful, inescapable, and, 
in a few weeks, at ease and in the 
isolation of a mountain cabin, I suc- 
ceeded in completing two new 
poems, and three prose articles. One 
poem was a short lyric, ““Humbly, 
Wildly,’” the other a satiric portrait. 
The prose articles told the story of 
how each of the poems had come to 
birth.? I am telling a similar story 
in this article on the genesis of ““The 
Dismal Month,” and ,am_ planning 
other articles on the making of 
poems, in the hope that eventually I 
may have enough of them for a short 
book. 

To Dr. Decker’s incentive I 
should add the constant faith of my 
wife in these poetic confessions, and 
her insistence, despite my reluctance, 
that they would make a unique con- 
tribution to the literature 'of the 
creative process. Be that as it may. 

From the foregoing digression, 
which perhaps is not a digression 
after all, I return to “The Dismal 
Month.” The vacation was almost 
over. In anticipation of my return 


to the city and my law work, I was 

2Cf£. The University of Kansas City Review, XVII, 
3 (Spring, 1951), p. 3. See also XVII, 4 (Summer, 
1951), p. 288. 
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already adjusting my _ professional 
harness and thus robbing myself of 
the fulfilment of these final days, a 
destructive procedure, a negative 
pattern of whose repetition I now 
became acutely aware. 

At this point I pulled out the 
verses set aside in March. They dis- 
satisfied, yet held interest. So far 
as they went they made a complete 
poem, but from another point of 
view they seemed only the first sec- 
tion of a poem yet to be formed. 

I had personified the season, and 
shown her before she had attained 
her comeliness. Now there came the 
wish to follow her progress as she 
fulfilled herself, passing from the 
shabby, the dismal, the sluggish, by 
a miracle of transformation, to 
something quick with life and rare 
with the beauty of motion and color. 

Two concepts aided to define this 
second panel or section, the idea of 
a quickening as against the torpor, 
and the idea of confidence or self-as- 
surance winning over weakness. The 
two words in this section which 
possessed most importance for me 
were “quickens” and “confident.” 
To these I might add “brightens.” 

The chief difficulty lay in indicat- 
ing a progression from the first stage 
which should be gradual rather than 
abrupt. I had to feel my way with 
as much subtlety as I could com- 
mand. After a few try-outs, I hit 
on the idea of sunlight feebly pencil- 
ing through on to the barren scene. 
To be right in tone, it had to come 
through, “ever so faintly.” Early 
sunlight with meagre heat. 

With this much settled I pro- 
ceeded to establish the transition to 
a more benign atmosphere. Techni- 
cally I liked the use of the adverbs 


“cautiously” and “unsteadily” in the 
first section, and decided to repeat 
the effect in the second section with 
“faintly,” “wearily” and “warily,” 
thereby supplying a strand of con- 
nective tissue between the two parts. 

A further correspondence and 
contrast ensued from the repetition 
—with a difference—of the “dead 
leaves” image. In the first section 
they represented a hampering of 
life; in the second they no longer 
mattered; they had become detached 
and blown into the past. Life now 
moved forward fleetly, warmly. 

I now approached the ultimate 
stanza, which should express the 
wonder of new birth. Up to this 
moment the poem was without 
rhyme. I had no intention to end it 
on a rhyme; it simply turned out 
so. The evolution of this stanza may 
be of interest. In the earlier ver- 
sions the last three lines went: 


And behold 
The first confident crocus 
Before your startled eyes. 


This seemed reasonably _ satis- 
factory, except for “startled,” an 
intrusive, worthless adjective and 
promptly ejected. But my wife 
raised a more telling objection. To 
her the emergence of a single crocus 
as a climax to nature’s magnificent 
resurrection seemed inadequate and 
diminutive. I might have rejoined 
with Blake’s line of “all heaven in a 
wild-flower,” had I not felt the jus- 
tice of her comment. I had rather 
expected her to question “confi- 
dent,” and was pleased with her ac- 
ceptance of it. 

Reconsidering those last lines, 
then, and adding the color gold to 
enrich the picture, I conceived the 
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following, which met the point of As a foot-note I might add that 

her criticism: the adjective “confident” has es- 

pecially appealed to many readers, 

And behold! perhaps not so much for its unusual 

Pure gold! attribution to a flower, but rather 

A rush of confident crocuses for the implicit suggestion of the 
Before your eyes. renewal of faith. 


Lyric 
CHARLES HOLT 


There are quiet places beneath the sea, 
And deserts of irrefutable silence 

Where cautious winds and apologetically 
Retreat from violence. 


There are mountains hunched upon hollows 
Of silence by rivers where swans are kept, 
Prognosticating improbable echoes. 

And there is death. 


I can slit the silence of the sea; 

Seduce the soundless deserts with my song; 
Run down the startled slopes and presently 
Persuade the swans to sing. 


But I’ve been told that death is like the smile 
The Sirens knitted for an ancient war; 

An eager promise that the act repeals 

And nothing more. 


For death, I’m told, irreparably soon 
Dislocates logic and unfastens faith, 
Exchanges longing for oblivion 
Whose silence none may break. 


When tissue separates and tautened bone 
Repudiates the service of the flesh, 

A whisper embarrasses the tomb 

I guess. 
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The Voice of the Concurring People 


An Appeal on Behalf of Democratic Discussion 


Epuarpb C. LINDEMAN 


NE would need to be a com- 

plete iconoclast in order to 

believe that the current mood 
of contentiousness, fear and anger 
were to prevail. We stand at the mo- 
ment paralyzed by one of the oddest 
paradoxes ever to torment the hu- 
man mind. Contemporary Marxism 
presumes to aim at a good end by 
the use of an evil means, and cur- 
iously this contradictory equation 
commands the loyalty of millions. 
The evil means which modern Marx- 
ism recommends is hate, from which 
spring a multitude of other evils. 


“It is necessary,” wrote Lenin, “to 


agree to any and every sacrifice 
. to resort to all sorts of devices, 
maneuvers and illegal methods, to 


evasion and subterfuge . . .”’ These 
immoral means are designed to 
achieve a good end, the establish- 
ment of a world order of Commu- 
nism. And thus millions of decent 
persons, particularly young people 
who may actually desire a better 
world, are caught in a web of evil 
which compounds other evils. In 
consequence we are confronted with 


“Readers may be interested in the source of this 
title. It occurs in Plutarch, The Life of Lycurgus, 
page 111, Volume 1, in the translation by John and 
William Langhorne published in 1819. It constitutes 
a line in a verse attributed to Tyrtaeus and the 
whole of the quoted fragment reads: 

Ye sons of Sparta, who at Phoebus’ shrine 

Your humble vows prefer, attentive hear 

The god’s decision. O’er your beauteous lands, 

Two guardian kings, a senate, and the voice 

Of the concurring people, lasting laws 

Shall with joint power establish. 

1“Left-Wing Communism, An Infantile Disorder,” 
International Publishers, p. 38 (1934). 


a snarling world of disagreement, 
suspicion and hate, a world in which 
the humane and tolerant methods of 
democracy are trampled in the dust. 

An auxiliary paradox is equal- 
ly disturbing: modern communists 
seem capable of maneuvering their 
opponents into confounding errors 
and betrayals. The role which anti- 
communism plays in contemporary 
American politics is in itself one of 
the greatest evils ever to have threat- 
ened our Republic. Citizens hitherto 
faithful to the Bill of Rights are now 
willing to forsake its principles in 
order to combat communism. Laws 
are enacted with this sole aim in 
view. Courts are seduced into 
dubious decisions based wholly on 
the fear of communism. Our for- 
eign policy takes its cues, not from 
anything indigenous to the Ameri- 
can tradition, but rather from pre- 
vious actions of the Kremlin. We 
forsake our principles and thus un- 
dermine democracy in order to ap- 
pease the fears which communism 
has instilled within us. Thus commu- 
nists drive us into the same error 
which lies at the bottom of their 
iniquitous struggle for power: we 
use means which are incompatible 
with our democratic ends, thus over- 
looking the inexorable fact that we 
become what we do. If democracies 
can combat totalitarianism only by 
becoming totalitarian, then the bat- 
tle is already decided: totalitarianism 
has won. 
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The fact that some contempo- 
raries refuse to admit defeat and are 
prepared to continue the struggle 
on behalf of democratic ideals is our 
sole remaining source of hope. But 
those of us who belong to this group 
must learn to speak clearly, not 
merely with respect to democratic 
goals but particularly with respect 
to democratic methods. Was it not 
our own Ralph Waldo Emerson who 
taught us that “the ends pre-exist 
in the means”? Democracy is essen- 
tially a method, a way of life, an 
audacious conception of human re- 
lations. But it is not an easy way of 
life. It requires of its adherents a 
stern discipline. 


I 
Two separate sets of values sup- 
port the democratic conception, one 
idealistic and the other empirical. Its 
idealistic valués—liberty, equality, 


fraternity, dignity, etc.—serve the 
purpose of furnishing a directional 
or aspirational meaning to life. Like 
all ideals, these will never be achieved 
in any complete manner. But it is 
not the function of an ideal to be 
attained. Its function is to furnish 
a pattern of direction for our im- 
pulsive and propulsive experiences. 
The person who believes he is mov- 
ing in the direction of equality will 
be a different type of person from 
one who does not hold this belief. 
But belief in the ideal will not cause 
him to move in its direction. He can 
travel in the direction of his ideal 
only by supporting his belief with 
empirical rules of conduct. It is 
these rules of conduct which con- 
stitute the democratic discipline. 
Without this discipline, democratic 
ideals will eventually degenerate into 
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mere slogans or shibboleths, in which 
case we should find ourselves en- 
gaged in democratic incantations 
long after the disappearance of the 
democratic way of life. 

Among the democratic disciplines 
to be acquired as habit is the act of 
consenting.” “Consent of the gov- 
erned” is a beautiful phrase but is, 
like many objects of beauty which 
lie near at hand, either neglected or 
seen through too narrow a focus. 
The word “‘governed” naturally de- 
notes politics and hence automatical- 
ly leads one to think of the consent- 
ing process as one restricted to gov- 
ernmental or political affairs. But 
we govern ourselves in many ways 
and the habit of consenting cannot 
be acquired by the mere act of vot- 
ing at occasional elections. Self-gov- 
ernment is learned in the daily round 
of life, in family circles, play groups, 
staff meetings, conferences, neigh- 
borhood and community meetings 
and, indeed, at every juncture of ex- 
perience which brings one human 
being into relationship with another. 
Each interaction between two indi- 
viduals is latent with two polarized 
outcomes: it may result in domi- 
nance on the one hand or concur- 
rence on the other, with various 
gradients between these antitheses. 
If concurrences tend to increase in 
number, it may be said that those 
involved are moving toward the 
democratic way of life. If, on the 
contrary, in everyday experience it 
appears that human relations tend 


2In the recent re-publication of T. V. Smith’s 
Democratic Way of Life, 1 have added a brief discus- 
sion of some of the empirical democratic disciplines, 
among which are included (a) the rule of diversity, 
(b) compatibility between means and ends, (c) liv- 
ing with contrary decisions, (d) partial function- 
ing of ideals, (e) institutional correlation, (f) social 
and economic planning, and (g) conference. 
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toward an increase of dominance of 
one person over another or one 
group over another, it is safe to as- 
sume that those involved are moving 
steadily away from the democratic 
way of life. 

The art of consenting rests upon 
a method which is, in turn, derived 
from certain technical considera- 
tions which, although not in them- 
selves scientific, are derived from a 
scientific regard for communication, 
semantics and human interactions. 
Two names have been assigned to 
this method, namely discussion or 
conference. In the midst of a war 
which was going badly for the Athe- 
nians, Pericles, in his famous oration 
designed to amplify his conception 
of democracy, spoke thus: “.. . 
instead of looking upon discussion 
as a stumbling-block in the way of 
action, we think it an indispensable 
preliminary to any wise action at 
all.”* Francis Bacon appeared to 
favor discussion’s synonym. His 
well-known aphorism reads as fol- 
low: “Reading maketh a full man, 
conference a ready man, and writ- 
ing an exact man.”* Discussion as a 
rehearsal for action and conference 
as a mode of participation—both are 
useful conceptions and we shall re- 
turn to these ideas later. 


Ill 

Discussion method is a generic 
term and applies to a wide variety 
of procedures all of which are de- 
signed to achieve some degree of con- 
currence. Perhaps the oldest of these 
procedures is the one which carries 
the name of Socrates. In the Dia- 
logues of Plato we are made familiar 


3From Thucydides, Crawley translation. 
4In Of Studies. 
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with the Socratic method which, in 
its simplest form, consists of a 
studied series of questions which, in 
the later stages particularly, lead to 
a polarization of ideas. If partici- 
pant “A” makes an affirmative state- 
ment, participant “B” is led to 
search for its antithesis. Socrates did 
not assume that the issue at stake 
would find its solution in either of 
the dialectically opposed concep- 
tions, but rather at some point be- 
tween. A philosophical interpreta- 
tion of this procedure reveals po- 
tentials which are in a sense scien- 
tific. When a scientist deals with 
problems involving temperature he 
does not speak of hot versus cold. He 
invents a thermometer which regis- 
ters degrees of hotness or coldness 
to which he can assign a quantita- 
tive index which will be similarly 
understood by all normal people. 
Thus he avoids absolutes. (I am of 
course describing a modernized So- 
cratic method, but one which does 
no injury to the original procedure 
which Socrates himself utilized.)°® 
Our generation is bedeviled by false 
antitheses. We are implored to choose 
between communism or fascism, 
science and the humanities, collec- 
tivism or individualism, et cetera. 
But these are misleading proposi- 
tions. One does not choose an abso- 
lute polarity unless one also assumes 
that complete truth lies on one side 
and complete error on the other. It 
is this very assumption which de- 
humanizes those who adhere to it 
and adopt it as a practice of life. 
New experience can only be blended 
with previous experience if it enters 


5Those interested in the logical foundations of a 
neo-Socratic method will find substance in Bogo- 
slavak’s Technique of Controversy and John Dewey's 
Logic. 
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behavior at some point roughly 
equidistant from polarities. Other- 
wise, new experience can only arise 
through revolutionary tactics, end- 
ing always in violence. A modern use 
of the Socratic method would lead 
participants to discover multiple 
choices, plurality of alternatives, and 
so long as there are more than two 
alternatives human relations may 
manifest the qualities of peace rather 
than war. The process of polarizing 
concepts is useful since it develops 
skill in discrimination. But once a 
polarization has been effected the 
next and immediate task is to estab- 
lish a continuum between opposites. 
The Socratic method has this basic 
virtue: its practitioners learn the art 
of building graded series. In practice 
this leads to the selection of an ap- 
propriate point in each gradient 
where experimentation may begin. 
A second discussion procedure 
may be called free association. The 
leader’s function when this variety 
of discussion is used is more compli- 
cated. His first responsibility is to 
elicit a maximum of participation 
on the part of those constituting a 
group. This procedure is most suit- 
able to issues which have already 
reached a controversial stage. It is, 
therefore, the leader’s obligation to 
see that all shades of opinion and 
conviction are expressed. Once this 
has been accomplished, the leader’s 
task is to discover whether or not a 
majority of participants is moving 
in a given direction. To use an old 
Quaker phrase, he strives to detect 
“the sense of the meeting.” Once 
the group’s tendency has been re- 
vealed, it becomes someone’s respon- 
sibility, not always the leader’s, to 
summarize the emergent position in 
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such manner as to demonstrate its 
reasonableness and its fairness. In 
other words, the summarizer defines 
the logic of the conclusion. During 
the discussion process he, the leader, 
makes no attempt to keep the dis- 
cussion “in line,” that is, in logical 
perspective. His main attention is 
directed towards participation, al- 
lowing each succeeding speaker to 
take his cue from what has already 
been said, or to introduce a new 
item. His emphasis is upon freedom 
of participation. If the group hap- 
pens to be one vested with authority 
to act, to arrive at a conclusion 
which is to be put to the test of ac- 
tion, it may, as in the case of “town 
meetings” or executive committees, 
resort to voting in order to make 
certain that a majority are prepared 
to engage in an experiment, a trial. 
At this juncture one of the impor- 
tant democratic disciplines comes 
into play, namely that of learning 
how to behave as a member of either 
a majority or minority group, or as 
I have called it, “the art of living 
with contrary decisions.” In accept- 
ing majority decisions we do not as- 
sume that those voting in the ma- 
jority are necessarily right and mi- 
nority members wrong. There is no 
reliable way of determining right- 
ness Or wrongness prior to experi- 
mentation. But we do assume that 
an experiment becomes feasible 
when a majority are in its favor. It 
becomes something more than feas- 
ible, namely a creative undertaking, 
if and when the minority agrees to 
join in the experiment as participant 
critics and observers, sustaining the 
right to propose another experiment 
in case the one agreed upon does not 
yield anticipated results. If, on the 
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other hand, the minority group 
sulks, withdraws, or sabotages, the 
group will soon lose its cohesive 
power and will eventually disinte- 
grate. Under these circumstances, 
arbitrary and dictatorial power 
quickly asserts itself, and democracy 
is degraded and finally destroyed. 

A still more rigorous method of 
discussion, to which I have given the 
name dynamic logic, is an adaptation 
of John Dewey’s problem-solving 
formula. The various processes in- 
volved require adherence to a rather 
strict structural pattern which de- 
parts sharply from the “free-for-all” 
procedure of free association. Logic, 
in this context, is used as a name for 
a method of inquiry, not, as is true 
of formalistic logic, as a method for 
demonstrating truth or falsity. For- 
mal or Aristotelian logic is almost 
wholly useless when put to work in 
actual, living, controversial situa- 
tions. In fact, it seems to me to lead 
to gross error in that sphere where 
it is most persistently invoked, 
namely in jurisprudence. 

In its simplest form dynamic logic 
used as a guide to discussion follows 
this sequence: 

(A) The situation® which con- 
fronts the group is thoroughly ex- 
plored until agreement is reached 
with respect to its statement as a 
proposition. 

(B) Once the situation has been 
defined and described as a proposi- 
tion, the next task is to enumerate 
its principal factors or elements. 

(C) After the factoring-out pro- 


6The word “situation” is here used to denote the 
need for action which cannot be satisfied by the use 
of customary or habitual patterns of conduct. In 
other words, a problem needs to be solved, an ad- 
justment is required, and those involved find them- 
selves in a state of frustration. They are “in a situa- 
tion.” 
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cess has been completed it becomes 
essential to arrange the various ele- 
ments in some order of importance 
or priority. 

(D) One of the priority items is 
thereupon selected as appropriate 
for experimental purposes; it is as- 
sumed that if change can be brought 
about in connection with this factor, 
all other related factors will begin 
to move and re-arrange themselves 
with increasing pliability about the 
factor thus selected. 

(E) The time has now arrived 
for formulating the nature of the 
experiment to be conducted, for 
testing its consequences, and for 
modifying the experiment in the 
light of new experience. 

In non-methodological discussions 
it frequently happens that discus- 
sants begin by considering solutions 
for a problem. Participants there- 
upon divide into partisan sub-groups 
and the bulk of time and energy is 
devoted to finding a compromise 
which will do the least damage to 
the dignity and prestige of these 
various sub-groups. When a decision 
is reached and action begins it in- 
variably transpires that step (B) 
above has to be introduced since 
participants are striving to resolve 
a problem whose detailed factors 
they have never explored. Who has 
not experienced that awkward mo- 
ment at the close of a long discussion 
when some one rises and says, “I’d 
know how to act in this situation 
if I knew what you really have been 
talking about.” Dynamic logic ap- 
plied to discussion is designed to pre- 
vent precisely such occasions. It 
keeps discussion within a logical 
framework, beginning where prob- 
lem-solving should begin, namely 
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with a clear statement of the situa- 
tion, and ending where reasonable 
action should end, namely, with a 
carefully defined experiment. Dy- 
namic logic in discussion is, in brief, 
an application of pragmatic method 
to living, human situations. 

Some years ago, I became aware 
of a most disturbing fact involving 
discussion. Observations led me to 
the conclusion that many who had 
learned the art of talking well in 
groups had in the process acquired 
two other habits, both of which 
seemed to me inimical to the 
very ends for which discussion 
is designed: these facile talkers 
had become extremely conten- 
tious on the one hand and had 
on the other hand become lament- 
ably poor listeners. Contentiousness 
is, no doubt, in the atmosphere of 
the present. Many of our actions are 
motivated by fear and fear is next- 
of-kin to suspicion. Our basic uni- 
ties and agreements are thus de- 
stroyed and we all tend to fall more 
readily into the quarreling pattern. 
But the type of contentiousness 
which seemed to me to have arisen 
among group discussion participants 
was of still another variety. These 
expert talkers had learned a new 
kind of excitement, the thrill of re- 
futation. The negativism of refuta- 
tion provides the facile talkers with 
a ready-made dramatic role. He be- 
comes important because he compels 
everybody to deal with his negations. 
In other words, group discussions 
furnish him with a stage and an 
audience. 

Diminution of listening capacity 
is probably related to group nega- 
tivism and contentiousness, but it 
appears to derive from other attend- 
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ant causes. Our sensory apparatus is 
probably being subjected to more 
external stimulus than it is capable 
of handling. Selectivity of response 
thus becomes a problem of increas- 
ing difficulty, especially for city 
dwellers. We unconsciously “shut 
out” certain stimuli. Another hu- 
man being’s voice is a complicated 
stimulus. It is associated with tone, 
volume, quality but also with the 
speaker’s personality and his role in 
the group. We are able to listen 
carefully to a person, even when he 
has a defective voice if at the same 
time we are fond of the person. Cer- 
tain occupational experiences appear 
also to influence our listening ca- 
pacity. In a listening clinic’ it was 
recently revealed that persons who 
hold executive positions are notably 
poor listeners. Administrators ap- 
parently tend to fall into habits of 
one-way communication. 

The above remarks are prelimi- 
nary explanations of another experi- 
ment which I have been conducting 
ever since I became aware that facile 
talkers were likely to become nega- 
tivists and ineffective listeners. These 
experiments have led to a new type 
of discussion to which I have given 
the name “Circular Response.” The 
opposite of circular response is linear 
response. When “A” responds to ““B”’ 
in linear fashion, he is usually pre- 
occupied with what he is to say when 
“B” has finished. Since he cannot 
effectively concentrate upon what 
“B” is saying and at the same time 
rehearse what he will say when “B” 
has finished, he tends to “shut out” a 
large portion of what “‘B” has said. 
In circular response discussion cer- 


7Conducted under the auspices of the New York 
Adult Education Council. 
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tain ground rules are agreed upon in 
advance. In the first place, each per- 
son in the group is asked to partici- 
pate in sequence. No interruptions 
are permitted. While “A” is speak- 
ing “B” knows that he will speak 
next. ““B” is told consciously to avoid 
rehearsals of his response while “A” 
is speaking. He is also told to condi- 
tion himself in such a manner as 
to be able to select from all “A” has 
said some single element to which 
he will respond. He selects that part 
of the previous unit of participation 
which interests him most and regard- 
ing which he feels he is able to make 
some contribution. His response is 
always positive. He strives to “build” 
an idea by making use of what “A” 
has said. In this manner he gradually 
conditions himself to avoid refuta- 
tions and to emphasize positives. 
The leader’s role in circular re- 
sponse discussion is primarily that 
of clarifier. He may re-state each 
contribution, thus giving time for 
succeeding responses. His attention 
is constantly directed towards the 
building process, the aim in this type 
of discussion being to create an 
“architectural” edifice of thought 
in which each individual’s contribu- 
tion will be gradually moulded into 
the group product. Emphasis 
throughout is upon assisting and 
clarifying. The result is the exact op- 
posite of what happens in a debate, 
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which automatically calls for linear 
responses. In the end the leader sum- 
marizes by stating what he considers 
to have been the group’s consensus. 
The “‘voice of the concurring peo- 
ple” thus becomes a natural con- 
summation. 


IV 

Each of the above discussion pro- 
cedures is suitable for different occa- 
sions and for various purposes. The 
Socratic method, and its variations, 
is appropriate when the task at hand 
is primarily that of tracing super- 
ficial ideas to their more funda- 
mental sources. Free association is 
applicable when the principal goal 
is to explore the range of diversity 
within a group. Dynamic logic is 
most useful as a means for leading a 
group towards action. And, circular 
response is the most desirable meth- 
od when the chief aim is to create 
unity out of diversity. E Pluribus 
Unum, out of many one, is the 
philosophical motto of our nation 
and circular response is a device for 
moving groups from and through 
diversity towards unity. When put 
into conscientious use the conse- 
quences are surprisingly salutary. In- 
dividuals recapture the habit of lis- 
tening. They lose the desire to com- 
bat and refute. In short, they ac- 
quire one of the essential democratic 


habits. 


Crusoe, Rasselas, and the Suit of Clothes 


EpwIN Honic 


ITHOUT the Augustans’ 
interest in the tract as a lit- 
erary form, and indifferent 


to the political and theological con- 
troversies which peppered their im- 
agination, we miss the passion that 
went into Defoe’s satire on the High 
Church position in The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters. Yet the 
fact that the ironical meaning of 
the pamphlet was mistaken, so that 
Defoe was pilloried by the powers 
he seemed to defend and scorned by 
those he really supported, indicates 
how impatient even his contempo- 
raries were of the nice distinctions 
involved in such an embattled issue. 
But more crucial for us, Defoe’s 
failure to communicate his real de- 
sign suggests the limitation of his 
projective powers. Irony is suffo- 
cated under the pressure of strong 
partisan feeling unless it is wielded 
in the unmistakeable form of satire. 
Brutality is never visualized more 
impressively than when it is pro- 
posed against a logically irrelevant 
and patently innocent scapegoat. 
This may explain why Defoe’s pam- 
phlet did not succeed where Swift’s 
A Modest Proposal did. 

There should be no great differ- 
ence between the irony which sug- 
gests the hanging and banishment of 
all dissenters in order to mend the 
schism in the Church of England 
and that which proposes to make 
the infants of the Irish poor a sale- 
able commodity in order to solve the 
problems of a British dependency. 
Yet we find the one uncongenial 


while the other still engages our im- 
agination two centuries after its 
first appearance. Similarly we are 
bored by the best of that age’s po- 
litical verse, Dryden’s Hind and the 
Panther and Absalom and Achito- 
phel, though we accede to the force 
of Pope’s satire in The Dunciad and 
The Rape of the Lock. Satire which 
merely comments on our superficial 
allegiances will flurry us temporar- 
ily; its offensiveness alone may sim- 
ply strengthen our original bias. To 
succeed permanently it must chal- 
lenge us by some unsuspected attack 
on the layers of personality which 
lie close to the core of our identity. 


Il 

The plague of easy moralizing in- 
fects the best writers and the sharp- 
est wits of the eighteenth century. 
They maintained a sort of halfway 
house between the pulpit sermon 
and the double-edged satirical ex- 
treme of Swift’s didactic art, where 
they steeped well-made literary 
products in a vat of stoical attitud- 
inizing as easily as a woolen fabric is 
soaked in dye. In an age when the 
instructive ideal of the writer was 
increasingly beset by the vice of pa- 
tronage, and when both instruction 
and patronage meant wider access- 
ibility to transient philosophic and 
political doctrines, no literary talent 
ever wholly escaped the taint of sy- 
cophancy. But if no age has really 
offered the serious writer complete 
independence, the eighteenth cen- 
tury seems unique for the diversity 
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of ways by which writers could turn 
their art into a stump for the merest 
fad in dogma and doctrine. The la- 
borious “message” of Pope’s Epistles 
and Johnson’s The Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes may be summed up, as 
Saintsbury says of Aurengzebe, in 
a sonnet or two of Shakespeare’s. 
Their ‘‘anatomies” of the mind or of 
the state of man are digests of philo- 
sophic battles often fought and 
often won by philosophers who 
thought man had a fair chance of 
going to heaven if he used his reason 
instead of his passions, if he was con- 
tent with his place in nature, and if 
he relied on rational observation for 
improving the world. In working 
poetically and critically as valets of 
the scientists, the philosophers, the 
politicians, and the church, they 
made the English language over into 
a neat and useful medium of expres- 
sion, fashioning it to the thought as 
closely as a good tailor fits a suit of 
clothes to his model. But they often 
forget that the model was human, 
not a simple mechanism adapted by 
a provident destiny to rule some- 
where above the beasts and a little 
below the angels. They took over as 
self-evident truths the assumptions 
of their acknowledged intellectual 
masters and proposed a human type 
as compartmentalized in its func- 
tions as the abstractions by which 
man’s nature was being doctrinally 
defined. One must assume, therefore, 
with Defoe, that if you put a prac- 
tical-minded Englishman on an un- 
inhabited island, he will automati- 
cally go about creating a minature 
English economy without feeling a 
tremor of doubt over a period of 
twenty-four years. And further, 
when he begins to populate his island, 
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he will do it in the manner of any 
good colonial governor, civilizing 
and Christianizing savages overnight 
or converting hardened criminals 
into idyllic apostles of virtue and de- 
cency. And though the dilution of 
moral ideal by practical expedient 
is less offensive in Robinson Crusoe 
than in Rasselas, one feels betrayed 
by the oversimplification of the 
problem; and in Swift’s terms one 
asks if the universe is only a suit of 
clothes. The core of identity in us 
has not been touched. 

The eighteenth century converts 
the psychological realism of the epic 
to comic or ironic or sheerly didac- 
tic use; the simple lyric is displaced 
by the discursive pastoral; mytho- 
logical reference serves as embroidery 
or is exchanged for the tight anti- 
thesis of the neatly chopped couplet 
in which philosophic abstractions 
parade by in capital letters. 

Attempts to get at the nature of 
man, to get behind his representa- 
tion as asuit of clothes, are more con- 
sistently pursued by prose writers 
than by poets. The effort is usually 
critical, analytical—at least, prag- 
matic. It tries to compare the vastly 
bloated generalizations about man- 
as-he-ought-to-be with a somewhat 
restricted psychological view of 
man-as-he-is. In An Enquiry Into 
the Origin of Moral Virtue, Mande- 
ville attempts to strip away the so- 
cially educated faculties and to pre- 
sent, impossible though that may 
be, a psychologically unclothed man: 


. when I say Men, I mean neither Jews 
nor Christians; but meer Man, in the State 
of Nature and Ignorance of the true Deity. 


With a startling consistency of ar- 
gument, he explains the develop- 
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ment of society as a conspiracy of 
the lawgivers compelling man to act 
against his basic interests. By the 
barest forms of flattery, men are 
made to believe that it is better to 
conquer their appetites than to in- 
dulge them. Beguiled into supposing 
that they are thus using reason ra- 
ther than passion, that they are serv- 
ing public rather than private inter- 
ests, men come to accept a dual 
standard of moral behavior. Inevi- 
tably, however, the motivations 
which lead them to act are all re- 
vealed as basely private, or as mani- 
festations of natural impulse, subtly 
but suitably made to seem socially 
virtuous. The wolf prowls under 
the lamb skin, and everyone knows 
it is a wolf not a lamb. But in order 
to keep the social ideal of ‘public 
benefits” alive, the state must con- 
stantly resort to the flattery of re- 
wards, and bolster “private vices” 


like Pride: 


The nearer we search into Human Nature, 
the more we shall be convinced that the 
Meral Virtues are the Political offspring 
which Flattery begot upon Pride. 


Since Mandeville is not interested in 
“vice” or “‘virtue” per se, nor in 
judging a man’s action until “The 
Principle and Motive from which he 
acts” are known, one must conclude 
that there is no noble action leading 
to public benefit but that which de- 
rives from self-love or personal in- 
terest, the much impugned evil. To 
have a prosperous nation, just such 
a double moral standard must exist. 
And Mandeville is more interested 
in having a prosperous nation than 
in ideally reconciling the disparity 
between “private Vices and public 
Benefits.” 

Mandeville’s social analysis is an 
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elaboration of a single capital para- 
dox. The exposition is whimsical if 
not satirical, except that he neither 
rejects nor condones the state of 
things; he accepts it. And he accepts 
it because he is more interested in 
man as he is, in things as they are, 
than in what they ought to be. His 
temperament is closer to that of the 
Defoe who wrote An Essay on Pro- 
jects than to that of the Swift who 
wrote The Mechanical Operation of 
the Spirit; to that of the Defoe who 
wrote Robinson Crusoe than to that 
of the Johnson who wrote Rasselas. 
From the framework of a teleologi- 
cal conception of the universe, he 
has extricated the ideal pattern of 
“human wishes,” the divine author- 
ship of human action, and has sub- 
stituted an optimism based on the 
imperfections of man, a natural 
“good” for a moral “good.” It is a 
view which places the highest value 
on enterprise, invention, scientific 
projects, all public benefits; it tol- 
erates religion and law as preservers 
of social order, the necessary exter- 
nal curbs on natural impulse. But if 
our eyes have been focussed on man- 
as-he-is rather than on man-as-he- 
ought-to-be, the new simplification 
disturbs us as much as the old. And 
there is still Swift fuming in the 
wings, telling us that the universe 
is not a suit of clothes and that man 
does not live by bread alone. We 
sense again the failure of irony to 
get at the core of our identity. For 
just as The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters failed to objectify bru- 
tality or to distinguish it from jus- 
tice, so The Fable of the Bees or 
Mandeville’s own commentary on it 
fails to convince us that morally en- 
franchised man is a more fully con- 
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scious steward of his own and his 
neighbor’s goods than is his morally 
tamed and resigned predecessor. 
The semi-fictional, semi-philoso- 
phic tract which serves the satirical 
form in The Praise of Folly and The 
Tale of a Tub is also the vehicle for 
the utopic imaginary-voyage story 
like More’s Utopia and Swift’s Gul- 
liver’s Travels. Of this kind, Robin- 
son Crusoe and Rasselas offer a com- 
mon yet mutually distinct view of 
the age’s typical convictions about 
the human condition. Certain super- 
ficial similarities between the two 
quickly come to mind. Both works 
present a non-conforming hero 


whose curiosity, enforced by an 
awareness of initial obstacles, impels 
him to break with familiar sur- 
roundings in order to investigate 
different spheres of existence out- 
side, in the real world. (In Christian 
terms, this suggests the original sin 


responsible for the fall of man. Yet 
such terms do not directly control 
the destinies of Rasselas and Cru- 
soe.) Crusoe and Rasselas are both 
endowed with certain primary ad- 
vantages which permit them to fol- 
low their bent with superlative skill 
and an unusual measure of personal 
satisfaction. Crusoe’s lively curiosity, 
his inventiveness, his practical busi- 
ness eye, and his sense of personal 
fortitude have all been severely 
tested by adversity before he is cast 
upon the island. Rasselas has had the 
benefits which a life of leisure per- 
mits: intellectual curiosity, a good 
education, companionship, money, 
freedom from any need of toadying 
to others, and, since he is a con- 
scientious prince, concern for the 
management of other peoples’ lives. 
One senses that in both Rasselas and 
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Crusoe these are endowments with- 
out which any discovery they subse- 
quently make would have no mean- 
ing. They are ideally primed, as in- 
dividuals or types, for the sort of ex- 
perience with which they will have 
to cope. In Imlac, a latter-day 
Diogenes, Rasselas even has a guide 
and intellectual interpreter to masti- 
cate experience for him. 

But Crusoe serves the god of ac- 
tion and the god of flux, while Ras- 
selas serves the spiritual and moral 
voice of his conscience, an intellectu- 
al deity. Crusoe is thrown into a 
world where the inventor, the enter- 
priser is supreme; Rasselas walks in- 
to a world where only paradox, the 
difference between what seems to 
be and what is, lends itself for his in- 
struction. On his island, Crusoe is 
looking at a world which no civil- 
ized eyes have viewed before, and 
he takes it as a challenge to his edu- 
cated powers of self-preservation 
and personal ingenuity. Gradually 
his practical astuteness reclaims the 
world of primitive nature for civil- 
ization. Rasselas emerges from his 
immunized palace of civilized 
beauty—an intellectual paradise—to 
face the real world of men as though 
it were new and had never been un- 
derstood before. But his educated 
vision inevitably discerns the basic 
unhappiness of men, in his own 
terms of spirit and morality. It is a 
static vision sicklied o’er with the 
pale case of thought, the vision of 
Ecclesiastes, the new world already 
old. Luckily he is still able to return 
to his paradisal palace in Abyssinia, 
where he may maintain himself as a 
stoic should, convinced that knowl- 
edge is an end in itself. His isola- 
tion from the real world he was so 
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eager to enter in the beginning is as 
complete when he is in it as it is in 
the end when he decides to withdraw 
from it. He is a projector whose 
consciousness of human insufficiency 
effectively inhibits him from any 
outward enterprise. 

Crusoe is more at home in the real 
world when he is isolated from it 
than Rasselas when he is in the midst 
of it. Crusoe’s virtues are those of a 
world of men who can make every- 
thing count, can make a little go a 
long way, the virtues of men who 
know what they like and like what 
they know. They are the reasonable 
virtues applied to the known facts 
of nature, a reasonableness apotheo- 
sized by practicality. Inevitably for 
him, pride in his endowments is not 
only its own reward but the means 
by which civilization multiplies and 
reclaims the criminal as easily as it 
elevates the savage. But in a head 
filled with projects and designs, 
there is no sense of over-reaching 
oneself or of improving the potenti- 
ality of good which is inherent in 
all nature and which has been put 
there by God to begin with. Crusoe 
has merely confirmed by his works 
the state of things as God has meant 
them to be. He is thus inspired to 
criticize the disenchanted illusionists 
like Rasselas: 


I have been, in all circumstances, a memento 
to those who are touched with the general 
plague of mankind, whence, for aught I 
know, one-half of their miseries flow; I 
mean, that of not being satisfied with the 
station wherein God and Nature had placed 
them. 


And when a self-made man like 
Crusoe boastingly chides his starry- 
eyed brothers, who among us will 
not sit up and take notice? Yet the 
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god to whom this man offers his 
thanks has only one face, the face on 
the verge of a smile, the face of a 
silent miracle-maker, the face of a 
dutiful helper, a sublimated man 
Friday. One thinks of those tight- 
faced, mysterious butlers, those Jee- 
veses who know everything about 
us but who never say anything more 
than “Very good, sir.” But when 
fortune, in the guise of a human 
footprint in the sand, appears after 
twenty-fours years, it has all the as- 
pects of the devil’s handiwork; it is 
supernatural because rationally in- 
explicable. The only comfort Crusoe 
finds is in rationalization, in believ- 
ing it to be a delusion, the dagger 
proceeding from the heat-oppressed 
brain. It is amusing to observe how 
quickly Crusoe’s rational intelligence 
leaps up to confute the imagination 
in him which has roused the devil: 


Sometimes I fancied it must be the devil, 
and reason joined in with me upon this sup- 
position; for how should any other thing in 
human shape come into the place? Where 
was the vessel that brought them? What 
marks was there of any other footsteps? And 
how was it possible a man should come 
there? But then to think that Satan should 
take human shape upon him in such a place, 
where there could be no manner of occa- 
sion for it, but to leave the print of his 
foot behind him, and that even for no pur- 
pose too, for he could not be sure that I 
should see it; this was an amusement the 
other way. I considered that the devil might 
have found abundant other ways to have 
terrified me than this of the single print of a 
foot; that as I live quite on the other side 
of the island, he would never have been 
so simple to leave a mark in a place where 
it was ten thousand to one whether I should 
ever see it or not, and in the sand too, which 
the first surge of the sea, upon a high wind, 
would have defaced entirely. All this seemed 
inconsistent with the thing itself, and with 
all the notions we usually entertain of the 
subtility of the devil. 


CRUSOE, RASSELAS, AND THE SUIT OF CLOTHES 


But if the devil is not acting subtly, 
he is succeeding better than Crusoe 
knows in driving God or the invisible 
Jeeves out of the castaway’s mind: 


All that former confidence in God, which 
was founded upon such wonderful experi- 
ence as I had of his goodness, now vanished, 
as if He that had fed me by miracle hitherto 
could not preserve, by His power, the pro- 
vision which He had made for me by His 
goodness. 


Years later, in Siberia, the same 
Crusoe in his zeal to defend a good 
God whom he understands, cannot 
abide the ignorant idolatry of the 
Tartars who worship the wooden 
Cham-Chi-Thaungu, so that he pro- 
poses to destroy the idol in order “‘to 
vindicate the honour of God, which 
is insulted by this devil worship.” 
And forgetting his own submission 
to the devil on the island, when rea- 
son would not abet his understand- 
ing, he luxuriously berates the Tar- 
tars for worshipping “the stars, the 
sun, the water, the snow; and in a 
word, everything that they do not 
understand—and they understand 
but very little—so that almost every 
element, every uncommon thing, 
sets them a-sacrificing.” But Crusoe’s 
self-righteousness when he destroys 
the idol is merely part of a larger 
sense of certainty which he feels as 
a civilized possessor of superior 
truth. It is only a little short of the 
materialistic knowledge which John- 
son’s Imlac heartily proposes as ab- 
solute: 


He who will determine . . . against that 
which he knows, because there may be some- 
thing which he knows not; he that can set 
hypothetical possibility against acknow- 
ledged certainty, is not to be admitted 
among reasonable beings. All that we know 
of matter is, that matter is inert, senseless, 
and lifeless; and if this conviction cannot be 
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opposed but by referring us to something 
that we know not, we have all the evidence 
that human intellect can admit. If that 
which is known may be overruled by that 
which is unknown, no being, not omni- 
scient, Can arrive at certainty. 


One might add that when certainty 
is made synonymous with the truth, 
science has closed all doors on those 
areas where the poet and philosopher 
may freely speculate on the work 
which is man. In this sense, the 
world of Rasselas is simply the re- 
verse side of Crusoe’s. In the one the 
boundary line is set by the knowl- 
edge that upon the retina of all but 
the color-blind the fact that the 
grass is green is indelibly recorded; 
in the other, the boundary line is 
acknowledged when the sky is dis- 
covered to be five miles high and the 
earth so many feet deep. 


Ill 

Yet both Robinson Crusoe and 
Rasselas have about them the aura of 
some idyllic pastoral, edited by a 
prejudice for the commonplace and 
by the always acknowledgeable bor- 
ders of the humanly possible. They 
try to present man, actively and in- 
tellectually at his best, admirably 
performing the work of the world 
to which he is so well suited. If one 
is satisfied that certainty is truth, 
then the distortion which is repre- 
sented by such a view of life will 
seem tolerable, even perhaps admissi- 
ble. The view may be as agreeable 
as a Brueghel painting of a country 
dance where one always sees in de- 
tail the man with the wart on his 
nose and the tremendous calves in 
rumpled stockings stomping with 
the heavily demure woman, while 
behind and all around them is the 
world, an exquisitely varied land- 
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scape scrutinized to the last pebble, 
where everything is exactly meas- 
ured by the shadow it casts in the 
natural fantasy of color brought on 
by a real twilight. Here is no per- 
fection of angels, cherubim or gods 
airily postured in their most instruc- 
tively divine attitudes. Nor does 
agony leap from a swirl of clouds or 
from the distended sinews of a sup- 
pliant arm. Only the propriety of 
man’s imperfections and his fright- 
ening energy among the stones, the 
barking dogs, the raggedly towering 
hills beyond, tell us that the propor- 
tion is right. 
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But we may also imagine, if we 
choose, the intrusion on that scene 
of a Swiftian magnifying glass fo- 
cussed on the wart, the pockmarks 
and the blackheads blossoming from 
the peasant’s nose, or on the hair- 
tufted nipple of the peasant wom- 
an’s suddenly enormous dug, or on 
the steaming urine flow which the 
drunken reveller is cascading into 
the nearby river. In any case, we 
come away from the prose of that 
age with a sense of the near marvel 
which lives in what we have always 
known and have always slightly ab- 
jured. 


The Drowned Knight in the Dark Pool Waits 


LEONARD L. WoLF 


Every pool may keep a secret 

In which beauty vies with death 

For emphasis; a pool in which the swan 
Makes ripples fold like cere- 

Cloth over bodies drowned. 


Bodies drowned may hide a secret 

In which ripples vie with death 

Beneath the chilly bird and swan 

That moves with cautious virtue of his feet 
Over the dead who lie beneath the cere- 
Cloth covering the bodies drowned. 


Beneath the pool, a knight in armor drowned 
Locks up at beauty covered close with cere- 
Cloth, all except what shows out at his feet. 
And what he sees beneath the glide of swan, 
Beneath the bird that moves and ripples death 
Is beauty’s body, and its secret. 


Days and Deeds 
Notes and Sketches by Stefan George 


Translated from the Original German by Ingrid Kyler 


SUNDAYS IN THE COUNTRY 


E depart from the highway 
and take to the country 
road . . . It is one of those 


late September days which one is 
thankful to have seen depart with- 
out rain. We pass near the mill- 
brook to the spot where the river 
receives its water. At one time, a 
dam was built there which now lies 
in ruins. I lean over a bush covered 
with blue star-like blossoms, while a 
figure in black waves to me from the 
distance. We pass through a village 
where lime painted walls maintain 
the silence of graves—down to the 
shore, past the sloping and clean, yet 
completely deserted road. A boat 
carries us across the narrow river 
and we find ourselves in vast mead- 
ows. During high tide they are said 
to be submerged under water as is 
suggested by the deep hollow dikes. 
We gather carmine red flowers, 
which down there are called feather 
roses. We again come across a large 
road with carriage tracks leading in- 
to a village. A long row of poplars 
stretches to the left, and I notice 
that poplars are among the most seri- 
ous of trees... my companion 
smiles at me. We next meet children 
reveling in the dissonant noises of 
their toys as the outdated songs of 
the barrel organ become more dis- 
tinct . . . There must be a celebra- 


tion in the village. 
* * > 


. . . further and further quite by 
myself on the broad muddy highway 
. .. passing stones and furrows 
with difficulty, on into a gruesome 
night whose grey vapour presses 
from above and encloses one in its 
humid, oppressing sorrow. No hu- 
man being, no voice, no light. The 
skeletons of the trees over there near 
the ditches are hardly visible, and 
one’s goal remains always the same 
livid coloured barrier, whose dis- 
tance never decreases. Overthere, 
near the ditch, two figures glide by. 
One seems to be a dog, the other a 
child carrying a tin pitcher. 

In the pathways of the dead gar- 
den .. . many busy hands. The 
full blown voluptuous climbing- 
plants are being removed, in place of 
the wilted frozen flowers, fresh ones 
are being planted, and one brings 
new gravel and wreaths of artificial 
everlasting. Those of us who have 
not yet walked for a long time are 
most generously showered with gifts. 
The livid gleam of the late October 
hours on the red and yellowish sand- 
stone, the marble figures and the 
monument which always stirred me 
so much . . . that great black an- 
chor, the doubtful omen of hope. 

On the hills, the snow begins to 
melt. The river and the rain-beaten 
silent road merge into a single golden 
and silver surface then suddenly 
again they become a brown and 
grey reality as the sun’s position 
moves before or behind the clouds 
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—often changing several times in a 
few seconds. The soul with visible 
well-being submits to these flicker- 
ings and flamings of a Sunday’s 
suffering. 


There are four holiday roads in 
my part of the country: the road of 
faded memories, the road of resumed 
activity, the road of inevitable des- 
pair and the road of possible hap- 
piness. 


The old-fashioned village where 
our ancestors lived and were buried 
one after the other near the ivy- 
covered wall of the cemetery .. . 
On the cobble-stoned streets, a few 
people whom I had never seen be- 
fore greet me: on the way to church, 
an old woman recognizes me with 
primitive joy and questions me. I 
remember vaguely the round-arched 
wooden gate, the carved heads lining 
the stairway and the unfashionable 
furniture which like the outmoded 
genuine hospitality of its inhabitants 
set you at ease. I also would have 
liked to have inquired about my old 
uncle: but I wondered whether he 
had not already died. 

I was supposed to see an heirloom 
which had been standing there for 
years: a plaster bust of a beautiful, 
reserved, intelligent child fated to 
die young . . . It was shown to me 
in the frosty hall with its five win- 
dows and old Frankish gilt-work, a 
white paneled floor, the worn-out 
plush-upholstery and oil portraits, 
darkened past all recognition .. . 
All the shutters were opened so that 
one could easily examine it. With 
the high rather arched forehead it 
stood on the old Kaunitz, enclosed 
in a glass case. Formed from the 
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death-mask, it looked much older: 
the back of the little head portruded 
markedly and around the mouth 
were indications of wrinkles which 
later would have been called wrinkles 
of suffering. 

The harmonious peace of the 
meadows, the water and the distant 
blue are infrequently interrupted by 
the fluttering of a flag or by a holi- 
day cry from the surrounding ham- 
lets. At long intervals the croaking 
of turkeys is heard on the farm. 
Children fish in the middle of a shal- 
low river, others bathe behind the 
willows, and further up near the 
ferry, an empty boat rocks to and 
fro. Is it possible in this peaceful, 
prosperous landscape, to recapture 
one’s soul? 


THE CHILDREN’S CALENDAR 


The first weeks after the appear- 
ance of the Lord left not only mem- 
ories of the exotic faces of the three 
wise men with their gold incense 
and myrrhs, but those of sleigh rides 
across the frozen river which had 
merged with the plain . . . Around 
Candlemas we heard talk of the in- 
creasing daylight and of the hope of 
winter’s end. In the morning, we 
went to the Dedication of the wax, 
and the following day received the 
blessing of the candles. At the carni- 
val where we paraded in bright and 
strange-looking dresses, we were 
drawn into a topsy-turvy world, in 
which men were changed into wom- 
en and human beings into animals. 

In the early morning, when it was 
still dark, children, hoisting bread 
on high poles, sang out the coming 
of Lent. On Ash-Wednesday we 
stepped up to the altar where the 
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priest marked our foreheads with 
the ash-cross. Around Mid-Lent we 
watched the work begin in the fields 
and when the sap flowed in the trees 
we sat among the willows, carving 
flutes and whistles from the loose- 
cut bark. The swallows and storks 
returned again. Holy Week arrived 
with its devastated altars; the silenced 
organ and clattering rattle replaced 
the great and small bells. On Holy 
Friday, following in the foot- 
steps of the priest and curate, we 
lay outstretched full length on the 
choir floor, and kissed the holy wood. 
The century-old tunes mourning 
the destruction of the City re- 
sounded in the twilight. Following 
that ... Saturday with its dis- 
closure of the cross, and the trum- 
pets of Easter gladness. On Whit- 
suntide morning, chorals breaking 
forth from neighboring towers 
awakened us, and we found a van- 
tage point from which to see the 
procession of little brides and 
grooms, who for the first time ap- 
peared at the table of the Lord. 
Every forehead showed the pale- 
ness of fear and devotion... It 
was on days such as these that the 
plump children of the people ap- 
peared beautiful. At the end of 
April, our usual trips to the mead- 
ows and mountains took place. 
Mother taught us the names and 
curative powers of flowers and herbs, 
and we were shown summits, reached 
with difficulty, where white flames 
of the rare flower diptam ripple at 
night. In the evening of the month 
of Mary, we brought wreaths and 
big lilac bushes to the chapel with 
which to adorn the picture of the 
heavenly queen. Here we were 
taught the two gestures used in pray- 
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er: one with fingers bent and linked 
to express subjection and thanks; 
the other, with upright hands 
placed close together for supplica- 
tion and praise. On Corpus Christi 
Day, the Monstrance was paraded 
through the decorated and incense- 
exhaling streets, and our clear sound- 
ing voices mingled with the hollow 
ones of the men in the Te Deum 

With Pentecost came sum- 
mer, with the songs in the woods 
and at the river. We carried the wine 
up the mountain in big stone pitch- 
ers, and were permitted to cool it in 
the brooks. We rested on the ground 
among the pines for pleasant evening 
meals. On St. John’s Eve, we went 
from house to house, gathering wood 
and twigs. They were loaded on 
carts and piled up in large heaps on 
the summits which were lighted at 
the approach of darkness, and we 
loved to pass our bare arms quickly 
through the freely lambent flames. 
During harvest days, after the heat 
had somewhat subsided, we went to 
the meadows, and wound wreathes 
out of corn-flowers, and people 
showed us how to make little prin- 
cesses out of upturned poppy roses. 
At one time, we heard the reapers 
sing a song about Zeus, and could 
not understand our fear and aston- 
ishment. Only much later did we 
discover the reason: thousands of 
years later a dethroned god was still 
remembered, while today’s had al- 
ready been forgotten. In the mid- 
dle of August, we accompanied the 
statue of a city saint, carried on a 
scaffold, from church to the moun- 
tain chapel. He was dressed in a 
dark-purple velvet coat and, around 
his shoulders, hung the first ripe 
grapes of the season. We were 
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dressed in pilgrim’s cowls on which 
shells were sewn and carried gourds 
and rods in our hands. Then came 
the many Sundays after Pentecoast 
in long succession, which are only 
vaguely remembered and bring little 
change in a child’s year—until Ad- 
vent. In between came Trinity Day, 
the night on which somnabulists and 
clairvoyants are born, the time of 
the wine harvest and All Saint’s Day, 
the last holiday before the fogs and 
the cold. During Advent we went 
to the early mass with lamps and re- 
peated the Psalm: “Heaven bedew 
the righteous one . . . ” and during 
longweeks we anticipated the ap- 
proach of Christmas. 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


Home 


Once more I took up from my 
wanderings in this narrow quad- 
rangle to the dark green curtains, 
two of these frame the light, the 
other two the darkness of the doors. 
The one opposite the light framed 
by white Deities on black columns 
‘ On the fourth wall to the 
right and the left of the Deity, the 
large bouquets of dried herbs .. . 
from the ceiling, the light-golden 
chandelier with three hands... 
each with three fingers . . . I lean 
against the luke-warm earthen stove 
and a popular tune of the barrel-or- 
gan rises from downstairs, the one 
we have made fun of so often, the 
one which gnaws at the heart. 

{ 

I return once more to the place 
where I have brought my sorrows in 
the summer time. Replacing the 
grass is white down with black stems 
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and black branches jutting out. 
Near by, small bushes enclosed in 
grey cloaks of decay . . . the group 
of Cupids on ungainly columns ap- 
pearing more naked than they did 
when a coloured fan was unfolded 
behind them .. . at that time my 
sorrow was still red. Now it has 
softened like the blue of the sky in 
early spring. 

On the sparsely dampened ground 
the dust begins to settle again .. . 
Such is the scorching effect of the 
spring-sun. Cars roll, and carts rat- 
tle, while the busy crowd pushes it- 
self along the sidewalk’s narrow 
shade which everyone is eager to use. 
How false and disturbing is the 
scent of lilies of the valley rising 
from the poverty-stricken baskets, 
reminding one of a church left ajar, 
communicating its inspiring vapours 
to the pavements. 


After the Thunderstorm 


The lilacs have faded, and their 
perfume has evaporated, but the 
foliage and grass grow darker and 
more dense... The garden is 
damp and cool and almost swept 
clean of people. Sunday morning 
that threatens rain . . . And while 
the bells intermingle, the fresh wax 
of the cold candles blossoming on 
the chestnut trees slowly trickles 
down to the abundance on the 
ground. 


Conversation with the Wind 


I ascended the mountain slowly, 
leaving the street where thick clouds 
of dust were raging. And the wind 
blew: “Do you not commend the 
fresh full breath of the air? the pale 
yearning of clustering yellow blos- 
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soms in the meadow, the brook 
which stammers, then whispers, 
leaving the birds with no questions 
unanswered” —I listen intensely, 
seeming to hear human voices. The 
hedges whitened by the blossoms the 
waving grass stalks . . . “Yes, you 
seem to cast white shadows on the 
latter, while the bees on the former 
frighten me”—Go now, you can not 
comprehend either of us, in our- 
selves, anymore. 

The hot hands of the sun have 
drained the leaves, absorbed their 
sparkle, leaving in its place a grey 
dust-like film. The fragrance of the 
earth and foliage has become more 
penetrating and more like that of 
summer, and the locust trees have 
replaced the lilacs, inviting one to 
a slumber from which there is no 
awakening. 

Although the steady warm light 
of mid-autumn is reminiscent of 
spring, I sense a gradual dying with- 
in me. So is this day, noisy yet lack- 
ing in diversion for me. Tired of 
past vigils, I fell asleep at noon and 
reawakened only at twilight. What 
inexplicable change now? Even 
without the jarring sound of new 
bells, I feel healthier, uplifted by a 
soft, pure pain. 


Spring Fever 


A few snow imprints have re- 
mained on the earthen tufts of the 
fields as well as on the banks of the 
brook and crows rise from the dull, 
veiled plain. White strips of cloud 
extend their hands of death into the 
grey spring sky. Self-important and 
grotesque, like unwieldy birds, the 
few withered trees on the mountain 
slope move back and forth with the 
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wind. 

The memory of you golden rim- 
med clouds—fluttering promises— 
has paled with the coming of new 
warm days, dangerously stirring the 
blood, driving it from house to hill, 
from fields to rivers. The sunbathed 
heights hurt eyes accustomed to the 
grey, shabby foliage of past summers 
and to the nakedness of blossom- 
covered trees, shorn of green. In 
the evening these become glittering, 
swaying figures in the dark gar- 
dens... 

It is natural that I, too, at some 
time shall be drawn to the graves. 
Two of them particularly please me: 
one with the broad Scotch fir-trees 
bearing pointed leek-green fruit, the 
other, the cold dwelling place of a 
child, protected for a half a century 
by a veiled woman. 

Not far away is the small gloomy 
church standing on a projection over 
the river with its window panes and 
interior in ruins, where mass was 
formerly said for a certain Saint 
who watched over the safe landing 
of bodies of persons drowned in the 
neighborhood. 

I walk quite near to the river, be- 
low a row of bent, withered wood- 
en crosses, and my ears are tired with 
its monotonous sounds and my eyes 
with its glistening surface, those eyes 
which for so long have lost the ca- 
pacity of filling with consoling tears. 

When fatigue and_ restlessness 
unite within me, I often join the 
most dissimilar aspects of a landscape 
with perverse pleasure, and when a 
lemon yellow butterfly suddenly 
moves about the bare, colourless 
fields, it seems like a sudden decision 
in the midst of uncertain desires and 
yearnings. 
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Two Evenings 


Heavy fog covers both the sky 
from which light should break forth 
and the immediate surroundings, de- 
spite the smoky light of the lanterns, 
so that the dry, drooping branches 
whip into one’s face while one passes 
through the decayed, greyish carpet 
of the streets. A sharp wind bites 
but does not penetrate to the deep 
roots of desire. Escaping this con- 
suming but not all-encompassing 
loneliness into a hall of light and 
pleasure, the same disagreeable im- 
ages sway before me: such as a cat 
sitting on the sill of a closed window 
who notices a bird less than a yard’s 
distance away, and unable to reach 
it quietly begins to whine and show 
its teeth. 

A brighter day has come. The 
window-panes and roofs sparkle in 
the afternoon like some new un- 
known metal. In the surburban 
gardens and lawns, the uneven snow- 
remains resemble sable-skins. Out- 
side as well as indoors, unsuspected 
spots of light reflect on you. If one 
now enters slowly through the col- 
umn-supported gate into the eve- 
ning, you sense the extent to which 
its full splendour restores faith and 
pride and reawakens the beautifying 
circle of our thoughts as the innate 
source of joy. 


Pentecost 


I have waited for your arrival 
with that joyous yet painful expec- 
tation with which in our most 
happy days we looked forward to 
celebrations. The simultaneous 
sounding of bells evokes the inex- 
pressible happiness of the dreams of 
youth. Friendly birds in the gar- 


denhouse, however, shorten the lag- 
ging hours. 

Your proximity and your remote- 
ness are equally fatal for me. I dare 
not believe that two burning cheeks 
touch each other, nor that mutual 
glances can penetrate to the voids 
within. 

The supposedly silent wanderings 
through the bushes and vines have 
become either tormented or ecstatic, 
and often I look up amazed that 
despair could flourish in this rich, 
pleasing landscape. 

I return to the deserted house as 
if after a funeral, and I see the resi- 
due of that day whose life still burns 
within me in the final smoke of the 
fire on the mountains. Every road 
and garden is desolate, and the pop- 
pies in the meadows have been trans- 
formed into drops of blood. 

I shall have to leave you and the 
others when that word, endured 
only in the face of death, is pro- 
nounced. I raise no reproach, for 
all beauty like other great concepts 
demands its sacrifice—I shall depart 
from life’s radiance in a gale of 
ecstasy. 

Foolish hopes and longed-for pain 
bid me be silent. With a smile you 
leave today, with a smile will you 
return, unaware of the abysses 
passed by. I lack the strength to say 
farewell. I ascend the already dark- 
ened path at the approach of the 
frenzied wheels which shall bear you 
away, and while the fiery eyes 
plunge into the mountain cave, there 
is a sound like human cries for help 
in the night. 


A Last Letter 


Not being in love, you can smile, 
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but I can only hate. Many may be 
pleased by your easy grace, but I 
cannot accept it in exchange for the 
word you should have found, and 
which might have saved me. During 
an entire summer, you spoke of the 
well-formed clouds, of the myster- 
ious rustling of the woods and the 
sounds of the pastoral flute, but in 
respect to that one word, you have 
remained silent. What does all your 
beauty all your enthusiasm matter 
if you know not that? A word, no 
lighter than a breeze, a touch! You 
saw that I waited for it day and 
night. I could not say it, I could 
only guess it in my dreams, I was 
also not allowed to say it, since it 
was you who should have found it. 
Thus, go on acting and dreaming in 
your own way, we have nothing in 
common any more. If you come 
near me, I shall have to hate you, and 


if you stay away, you will become a 
stranger to me. 


DREAMS 
The Barge 


In the wet storm of the sea, our 
boat plunged and rose sighing. I 
grasped the wheel with rigid hands. 
My teeth bit firmly into my lower 
lip and my will fought the weather. 
So we drifted along for a while, sil- 
ent in the midst of frenzied noise. 
Then the frost weakened my fingers 
—my will relented so that I let go, 
and the boat sank, and the waves 
covered it—and we shall all die. 


The End of Time 


Most people, terrified, have lost 
the power to live. They lie by the 
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thousands in the city and in the 
country, unable to resist the thought 
of their annihilation. For days no 
sun has risen. Icy winds drive by, 
and the lap of the earth rumbles. At 
this moment the last train for the 
mountains is leaving. The lights 
blink dimly in the black morning. 
The few passengers stare at one an- 
other and tremble silently. The final 
blow may perhaps come before they 
reach their destination. 


Tiholu 


We were in that particular area of 
irrevocable punishment of those who 
did not want to say, “Oh Lord,” and 
of angels who said, “We will.” At 
the site of their agonies, they curse 
the Eternal Judge and congratulate 
themselves for being greater than 
the chosen ones, for despising their 
happiness. But every third day a 
shrill voice calls from above: Tiholu, 
Tiholu. A confusion like that in a 
tangled ball of wool arises, the 
damned ones keep silent, trembling- 
ly move their teeth, lie down flat on 
the floor or try to hide themselves in 
the burning depths. 


The Dead Sea 


The whole ground, over which 
stretches a low darkened sky, is cov- 
ered with sparse scorched under- 
brush; and along certain areas even 
this ceases to sprout forth. Naked 
misshapen stones, haphazardly 
strewn about, suggest a road which 
seems to have no destination. There, 
suddenly, in the wilderness rises a flat 
hill veiled in fog, at whose foot 
stands a weather-beaten post bearing 
a direction sign. Up here must be the 


Dead Sea. It undoubtedly is black 
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and stiff and from it arises the burnt 
odor permeating this entire neigh- 
borhood. One of my feet is drawn 
thither, but a painful shudder pre- 
vents the other from passing the 
post. 


The Speaking Mask 


Someone had given me a clay 
mask and had hung it on the wall of 
my room. I invited my friends to 
observe how I could make it talk. 
Intelligibly I asked it to pronounce 
the name of the person I would 
point to, and when it remained sil- 
ent, I tried to separate its lips with 
a finger. Thereupon it scowled and 
bit my finger. In a loud voice I 
nervously repeated the order while 
pointing to another person. Then it 
pronounced the correct name. Ter- 
rified we all left the room, and I 
knew I would never enter it again. 


EULOGIES 


Stephane Mallarmé 


The ascending hand gesture, voice 
(let us smile), even the character- 
istic curl of his hair and the final 
crotchet of the handwriting, an al- 
most shy reserve, and, on the other 
hand, a disarming politeness which 
wins affection and lasting reverence; 
a slight Breton mannerism and the 
zeal of the faithful for his cause: 
This is the man, Stephane Mallarmé. 

Has the poet worked all his life on 
the design of his labyrinth from 
which no visitor can find his way 
back, has he locked himself into an 
insurmountable steepled tower for 
the fun of the mockers, for the in- 
credulity of the conscientious ones? 
Is it only a game, the composition of 
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ringing syllables and the heavy, glit- 
tering sentence structure .. . 

Let us think of those meaningless 
verses and supplications whose in- 
disputable healing powers are kept 
alive by the people, resounding like 
the cries of spirits and Gods, of old 
prayers which have consoled us 
without our ever having thought of 
their meaning, of the songs and 
rhymes of olden times which have 
no real explanation, but, once men- 
tioned, evolve a white flood of pleas- 
ure and pain, while pale memories 
rise like sorrowful sisters, capricious- 
ly extending their hands to us. 

We still remember the strong im- 
pression which the writings of the 
Byzantines and late Romans, as well 
as those of the churchfathers who 
could not abstain from describing 
their repented sins in vibrant col- 
ours, made upon us. Just as we sense 
with satisfaction the throbbing and 
twitching of our own souls in the 
inhibited, tortured style of their 
work, we sense a voluptuousness 
conceived earlier than Homer’s in 
the difficult developed verses of the 
hot-blooded Egyptians, rushing and 
roaring like Maenades. 

Every true artist at one time or 
other has experienced the longing to 
express himself in a language which 
the unholy crowd would never be 
able to use, or to set his words in a 
style whose lofty impulse only the 
initiated would recognize . . . Mel- 
odious obscurities are to be found in 
Pindar, Dante and even in the gen- 
erally lucid Goethe. 

But has not the master also given 
us distinctly tangible images? ‘The 
pages dealing with fall’s lament, 
with winter’s frost and the cele- 
bration of a dismal hearth... 
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The biblical wildness of Herodias, 
who, during defamed nights with 
flying hair, walks up and down in 
her rooms, at times examining in a 
mirror her pale-brown body, 
adorned with only a few singing 
diamonds... . 

Or the “Afternoon of a Faun” 
filled with the odor of the summer 
earth and the summer water, with 
hot motionless foliage and individ- 
uals with innately beautiful desires 
drawing a super-abundant strength 
from the swelling bosom of a uni- 
versal mother... 

The wise man who knows the sec- 
ret forces, and from them prepares 
the life-restoring drink, should not 
be blamed if the apprentice who has 
listened through the key-hole awk- 
wardly imitates the magic touch and 
produces debilitation and death with 
his brew. 

Therefore, oh poet, companions 
and disciples like to call you master; 
for although you can least be imi- 
tated, you have great power over 
them, all seek recognition in your 
eyes by aspiring towards the highest 
perfection in content and form: 
nevertheless you keep a secret from 
them, allowing us to maintain our 
belief in the beautiful Eden, the only 
eternity. 


Verlaine 


The socratic head with the exces- 
sively curved forehead, the long 
drawn out eye brows, the dreaming 
lustful eyes, the good-natured, 
abrupt speech accompany gestures 
which even in weakness and suffer- 
ing retain their nobility and sim- 
plicity; these belong to one who 
trembles at every success; is con- 
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sumed by every sin. 

After the first Saturn poems 
where the young man, although in- 
toxicated with the Persian and Pop- 
ish splendour, still continues to sound 
the usual parnassian note, he leads 
us into his own baroque garden of 
the Fetes Galantes where powdered 
knights and painted ladies stalk 
about or dance to the music of 
graceful guitars—where peaceful 
couples row by in boats, and little 
girls along obscure pathways rap- 
turously gaze up at naked marble- 
gods. Into this light, alluring France, 
he breathes a never-captured air of 
torturous introspection and funeral 
melancholy .. . 

What has most touched a whole 
generation of poets are the songs 
without words, verses of suffering, 
and of a happy life. Here for the 
first time, we heard the beating of 
our souls, free from all extraneous 
talk—knew that no cothurnus nor 
mask was any longer necessary, that 
the simple flute could sufficiently re- 
veal man’s essential being. A color 
conjures up figures, three meager 
lines represent the landscape, and a 
timid sound evokes the experience. 
We remember that we passed 
through streets and fields vibrating 
with these melodies, incapable of 
uttering a sound—with a feeling of 
suffocating pain and overflowing 
happiness .. . 

Then the Book of Wisdom, of Re- 
pentance and Heavenly Love... 
After wild flights, the longing for 
boyish purity, the need to throw 
oneself into the dust before sacred 
objects. The burning devotion to an 
idea. Here we find something of the 
priest’s Christian ardour and here 
also the excess indicates the genuine- 
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ness of love. During the course of 
the praying man’s exaltation, the 
light of the variegated and noisy day 
enters the peaceful chapel .. . 

And following this, and before it, 
pages of childlike stammering, base 
realities and ambiguous jokes! Then 
again the play of dissolving tones, of 
faded colours, and vanishing lines: 
the book of La Bonne Chanson, of 
then and now, of love and equality, 
of equality and happiness . . . but 
master be silent now. We still have 
so much to hear. 


Jean Paul 


I want to tell you about a poet, 
one of the greatest and most easily 
forgotten ones, and want to set 
loose some of the pages from his 
rich life’s work, conceived a hun- 
dred years ago, which still contain 
an unexpected freshness and an un- 
altering splendour, and _ conspic- 
uously related to you to-day—hop- 
ing that you will come to appreciate 
the pure springs of your country 
and will not lose yourself to too 
great an extent in red-leaden mead- 
ows, phosphorous faces and violet- 
colored dreams .. . 

While his famous contemporaries 
were satisfied with rendering exactly 
what they felt and saw, it was his 
sacred desire to represent the magic 
of dreams and faces . . . while oth- 
ers succeeded with clarity and ac- 
curacy of expression he has dealt 
with vanishing, delicately shaded 
meanings, has exposed their myster- 
ious, invisible murmuring and mag- 
netic undercurrent, and has been the 
first, as father of today’s impression- 
ism, to animate our speech with an 
unexpected sparkle and spirit, with 
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intimate tones, with obscure pulse 
beats, signs and surprises . . . 

Often when an impenetrable un- 
derbrush hindered our way through 
the pleasantly perfumed garden, 
when we were frightened by the 
pages of strange combinations and 
endless deviations, we would recall 
that the poet lived at the time of 
the pig-tail style (which he alone 
epitomizes in world literature) at a 
time in which one added grotesque 
appendages, ugly decorations and 
superfluous ornaments to pure 
forms, and if in the midst of the 
lovers’ intimate talk one hears the 
sleeping father’s uncouth babbles, 
and in the middle of an inspiring 
choir of stars one is informed ex- 
actly when the moon is going to rise 
—one realizes that these are the 
poet’s sudden recollections of the 
embarrassing inevitable shocks which 
his sublime soul has received in the 
midst of crude life in small cities and 
courts, and which he thus reiterates 
to himself and to you. 

Yet how much more frequently 
do we not stand astounded and 
ashamed before such delicate sensi- 
tivity, such rich sentiment, such 
feminine perception, especially when 
he succeeds (in contrast to his con- 
temporaries) in being friendly and 
subtle at the same time, familiar yet 
not coarse, tender but not vague. 

How has he not seen the forest, 
the child-like valley and the simple 
flowers. How he has listened to the 
birds’ songs! With what audacity 
and pious awe has he not soared to 
that immeasurable universe of suns, 
moons and planets; how he has en- 
joyed the May, from the first cool 
rustling of the wind: the heavenly 
intoxication and ecstatic surrender, 
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to the warm sea of flowers! And are 
they not of our flesh somehow: his 
beings, in whom we recognize the 
warring and reconcilable parts of 
our own souls, who ponder and suf- 
fer endlessly, not being great men of 
action, who move back and forth 
between the silent Lilar and the cozy 
flowery meadow, among the flute- 
playing of delicate boys and the pink 
wilting of delicate girls. 

This does not mean that his works 
are devoid of stirring scenes: such as 
Linda’s disaster, Emanuel’s death, 
Vult’s departure from Walt, and 
one of the greatest and most stirring 
ones: Albanos’ recovery from mad- 
ness and his trip, and its almost 
heroic ending. 

If you, most honored Goethe, with 
your marble hand and sovereign 
step have bequeathed to our lan- 
guage its noblest architecture, Jean 
Paul has given it the most glowing 


colors, the deepest sounds. 


Friedrich Wasmann 


A few months ago one of our 
most charming painters in the tradi- 
tion of the first half of the century 
was snatched away from an unde- 
serving oblivion. This was brought 
about by a contemporary artist, a 
Norwegian, who in Southern Tyrol 
discovered and assembled the bequest 
of the South-German artist, and 
with much zeal and sacrifice made 
this available in a beautiful edition 
to the German public. 

The present volume contains an 
autobiographical sketch by Was- 
mann, a number of drawings and 
portraits of the years 1828-1835 
in good stone-print imitations and 
alone claims a familiarity with the 
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master not evidenced in any public 
collection. It has been urgently 
recommended by first-rate critics of 
art such as Hermann Schlittgen but 
has not found the recognition it de- 
serves in wider circles. 

We may admit that owing to a 
conscientious and fine selection, the 
value of the creations presented has 
extraordinarily increased and, al- 
though the less valuable ones are not 
even included we maintain our ad- 
miration for the man, who far from 
the galleries, far from the pressure 
of commissions, silently and un- 
known at the time of the Nazaren- 
ian movement added to the general 
rigidity of form an independent con- 
ception, a purity of line, an accom- 
plished firmness and assurance and a 
genuine stirring charm. 

Already in a very early pencil 
drawing (a picture of the artist’s 
mother, pl. 4) we are attracted by 
an individuality which breaks 
through the barriers of schools. In 
this masculine picture (pl. 8) we 
see the imaginative youth of that 
period in its determined and sharp 
beauty—the extremely simple strokes 
representing a young boy are like 
those of a Raphael—one of those 
boys who embarking for Italy is 
filled with daring and innocent 
dreams, with heavenly expectations. 

The girls’ portraits are done with 
a bewitching ardour p. 28, p. 41, 
p. 65, p. 132, especially the second 
one mentioned on colored paper 
. . . This face where the eyes are 
raised significantly, in addition to a 
childlike and adolescent purity, 
shows such a great sad renunciation, 
that we completely forget the date 
and seem to see the latest, finest ex- 
amples of English and French types. 
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Some of these pictures are revela- 
tions to us—never before have we 
seen so distinctly, so without vague- 
ness and sentimentality the figures 
of the so-called romantic epoch. In 
the heroes of Jean Paul we get a new 
idea of that silently glowing, deep- 
blue period. 

Another side of Wasmann’s art, 
the oil pictures of a later period, 
demonstrates his increased sense of 
reality . . . Of course we have to 
imagine the suitable colors which 
will be subdued rather than bright, 
but it is sufficient to examine the 
position of the old people (p. 148) 
who with their masterfully treated 
garments and their opulent kindness 
represent man’s eternal beauty or 
the individual sitting in a somewhat 
crouched position, and in no way in- 
spiring love (p. 153), whom I 
imagine with a_ leathery-yellow, 


southern-looking face contrasting 
with the possibly blue velvet of the 
armchair. Here one can find some- 
thing of the old masters’ endeavors 


to transfigure permanently the 
frightening ugliness of churchly and 
worldly dignitaries. The painter’s, as 
well as trademan’s attention will be 
caught by some sketches and 
draughts, by some quite insignificant 
objects: here a lamb, there a cock, 
there a goat, dashed off with a sim- 
plicity and finish of which the Japa- 
nese alone are capable. 

The biographical description, giv- 
ing no explanation of the reproduc- 
tions, runs along independently as 
text. It is composed in the simple, 
honest, and often colorless tone of 
that particular time . . . but we also 
find there, apart from the sympathy 
which the life of such a strange 
man will arouse, the sensitive obser- 
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vations and insinuating digressions of 
which only a great writer is cap- 
able... 


Holderlin 


. . . Tous it is a palpable miracle 
that a great prophet of the people, 
ignored for centuries or only ten- 
derly imagined by the past, suddenly 
emerges into the light. The sybilline 
book, locked up in the chest for a 
long time, since nobody could read 
it, has now been made available to 
everyone, and an unknown world of 
mysteries and predictions has been 
set before our astonished eyes. 
Should this be a danger, there is 
after all the consolation that what 
is not perceived will henceforth re- 
main incomprehensible, and that, as 
the fateful moment approaches, the 
pious silence may be broken. 

In his early works, Hélderlin be- 
longs to the century of Goethe. In 
his later ones, many of which are 
only now accessible or comprehen- 
sible, he is the originator of an addi- 
tional ancestral line . . . The mas- 
ters of the classic period who were 
not able to appreciate his best had 
the difficult task of purging them- 
selves and their colleagues of bar- 
baric confusion and vehement im- 
petuosity to attain hellenic lucidity. 
In the Fine Arts they only recog- 
nized, or rather sensed Apollo from 
the smooth reconstructions. They 
would have silently ignored the lady 
flute player and the young boy with 
the scales, the so-called ‘“Throns.” 
Although tragedians had been ac- 
knowledged, Pindar was so only for 
a while and then half heartedly, and 
one feared another Plato lest he per- 
ceive too much. Dionysius and 
Orpheus were still buried and He 
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alone was the discoverer. 

He did not need an external refer- 
ence; his inner faith was sufficient. 
With the fury of lightning, he 
ripped open the sky and showed us 
moving, constrasting pictures such 
as Heracleitus—Christ; before his 
greatest syntheses and concepts we 
still stand with veiled heads and 
veiled hands . . . He talked much 
about the charming enthusiast and 
the melodious lute-player, but not 
about the fearless prophet who 
brought into being other creatures 
than those usually conceived by the 
public, nor about the relentless ex- 
plorer who dived into the well of 
language, bringing forth not cul- 
tural but primary matter, setting 
into relief, between realistic descrip- 
tion and dissolving tone, the life- 
giving word. The great revolution- 
ary descendants of nature and reason 
who labeled him a worldly stranger, 
forgot that their celebrated skill 
does not exist and is superfluous for 
one in league with the gods and pow- 
ers. We are not much concerned 
with a man’s professional labor, nor 
with the progress of illness in an 
old man. We are healthy enough to 
know that beyond reason and 
health, the demon produces its ef- 
fects. Not that his painful and torn 
presence is a model for new patterns 
of behavior, since greater values are 
at stake. He is that which he calls 
himself: sepulchre and temple to 
which those of the future are in- 
vited to appear, bearing wreathes. 
Not that his dark and explosive syl- 
lables are examples for inquiring stu- 
dents of verse .. . greater things 
are at stake. By breaking up and in- 
tensifying, he rejuvenates language, 
and as such rejuvenates souls... . 
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with his explicit, indissectible pre- 
dictions, he is the cornerstone of the 
immediate German future, and the 
spokesman of the new God. 


‘MEDITATIONS 
Advice for Creative Minds 


“Qui si para la tua nobilitate”’ 
—Dante. 

Why use these beauty-distorting, 
customary formulas (“Yes says X., 
“No” answered Y., it was when” 
. . .) with which to pour out your 
self? After all, this is what you really 
want, isn’t it? Can you not merge 
yout silent longings with the whis- 
perings of the flowers or with a fine 
May rain, your unbridled wishes 
with a stormy night, with the gush- 
ing murmuring of the sea, with the 
shrill moaning of unthinned woods? 
Carry your struggles for the unat- 
tainable to mountain peaks, dizzy- 
ing yet remote from the clouds. 
Carry the futility of being and be- 
getting to those purposeless, gray, 
foggy roads, and the proud, inevit- 
able despairs to the blood and purple 
of a sunset. 


The as yet naive reader, still de- 
vout, becomes excited with “‘his- 
tory” whose “solution” he hopefully 
hastens to meet. The mediocre one, 
following him, talks of different fig- 
ures, so-called “characters”... 
The understanding one seeks in 
these men, these women—pursuits 
and desires—in those heroes, these 
good-for-nothings—the great deci- 
sions or the dark corners of a soul. 


About Poetry 


In poetry, as in all other artistic 
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activities, those who are still imbued 
with the passion to say something, to 
produce something, are not worthy 
of entering the vestibule of art. 

The value of poetry is not deter- 
mined by its meaning (or it would 
be wisdom, scholarship) but by its 
form, i.e. nothing external but some- 
thing deeply moving in measure and 
sound, through which at all times the 
originators, the masters, have dis- 
tinguished themselves from their 
successors, the second-rate artists. 

Nor is the value of poetry deter- 
mined by a single happy innovation 
in line, stanza or larger paragraph, 
no matter how successful . The 
composition, the relationship of in- 
dividual parts to one another, the 
inevitable sequence of events alone 
distinguish good poetry. 

Rhyme is merely a play of sounds, 
when no inner relationship exists 
between the rhymed words. 

Free rhythm is like white black- 
ness. He who is not able to move well 
in rhythm, should move without im- 
pediments. 

Severest discipline is, at the same 
time, highest freedom. 


The nature of poetry is like that 
of the dream: You and I, here and 
there, at one time and now, exist side 
by side, become one and indivisible. 

The deepest of impressions, 
strongest of feelings, are not substi- 
tutes for a good poem. Presupposing 
a certain peace, yes, even a joyful- 
ness, both must first be transformed 
into a harmonious mood. This ex- 
plains why every poem evoking 
darkness uninterrupted by a ray of 
light is false. Probably something 


similar was formerly meant by the 
“ideal.” 
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Beauty is neither at the beginning 
nor at the end, it is the climax .. . 
That art most moves us in which we 
sense the breathing of new, still dor- 
mant spirits. Poetry has a special 
position among the arts—it alone 
knows the secret of awakening and 
the secret of transition. 


About Strength 


In a work of art, one has to be 
on guard against too lively an out- 
burst of strength. Behind it are 
often neither genuineness nor depth 
of sensitivity, but only festering im- 
maturity, and the attempt to con- 
vince oneself by shouting of that 
which does not exist. True strength 
is shown in mastering these out- 
bursts. Thus Nietzsche’s “write with 
blood” is by many misconstrued: 
“fearlessly expose the strains of your 
wounds and the throbbing of your 
lust as the signs of your true worth.” 
But these we do not wish to see, 
since art is neither suffering nor 
sensuousness, but triumph over the 
one and transfiguration of the other. 
The deepest sorrow is not represent- 
ed by moaning in the market place; 
the interpreter of souls recognizes it 
in the infinitely moving sighs of shy 
loneliness. Deepest pleasure is not re- 
vealed by strong words and images 
but by a smile, a crushed tear, a 
tremor. The greatness and authen- 
ticity of the agitation is felt in the 
greatness of the victory and trans- 
figuration. Surely Nietzsche thought 
thus, or he would not have said: 
“write with blood” but “write with 
red ink.” 


Art and the Human Proto-type 
Our life’s rhythm demands, be- 
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sides ourselves, a proto-type em- 
bodying the individual traits and at- 
titudes of many different human 
beings at different periods. There is 
no other explanation for Dante’s 
beloved nor for Shakespeare’s friend. 
To search for the one, real Beatrice 
or the one, real W. H. is a game for 
interpreters. 


The Drowning Ones 


They pride themselves on their 
threefold corruption: The city, the 
state, and the tribe. These are the 
disintegrated human skeletons who, 
only in a playful manner, can bear 
the weight of great thoughts and 
feelings. A wonderfully fine inner 
web enables them to receive all types 
of strong beauty from the outside 
to which they remain inward strang- 
ers ... As long as they continue 
to absorb it and are still young, they 
often succeed in creating artifices of 
endearing sweetness. Later on every- 
thing crossing their path topples 
over. They are like Guercin and 
Domenichin and like these great 
painters, alternately exalted and 
hollow, refined and ridiculous, pious 
and sensual . . . They have taken 
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over the disguise and embellishments 
of the Shepherd’s age which only at 
times, in its death-like sadness, be- 
comes bearable. 


WACLAW LIEDER 
Introduction to the Collected Works 


These are years, months and hours 
which gather in even rows to give 
account with festive words of our 
earthly pilgrimage. An insignificant 
star guided us from one end of the 
road to the other, and the name of 
this star is meditation. At the oppo- 
site end, we gaze back at the fields 
which we have passed. The same 
autumn sun which previously sent 
us on journeys presses a farewell kiss 
on our foreheads. And by the sixth 
evening hour which was the hour of 
our conception and by the two holy 
hearts of our parents: our presence 
on earth has not been burdensome. 
If we did not succeed in accomplish- 
ing more good it was owing to one 
thing: God did not provide us with 
sufficient strength to do good. But 
as our presence was not burdensome 
to the earth so shall the earth not 
oppress our ashes. 


Homeric Legend 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 


No poet sings a war 
As Homer sang who used an inner sight 
That could for all eye-darkness find the core 
Of man’s approach to conflict—his delight 
In running blood, his zest, as in a game, 

To hurl an accurate spear, 
Bronze-tipped, against an adversary’s bone, 
Against the copper shield enforced with hide 
That yet was powerless to turn aside 

The weapon in its aim 
At some most vital part beneath the gear— 
That furrow in which seed of death is sown. 


The high ideal he sought 
Was personal valor; the exploit at arms; 
These and the spoils of war for which he fought: 
Snow-white horses bred on Thracian farms, 
A tall bronze casque with nodding horsehair plume, 
A silver baldric hung 
And fiercely dizened with a golden snake 
Beneath the heavy bull’s-hide-covered shield, 
Or other plunder from a bloody field; 
All these he might assume 
Were he the victor, nor his withers wrung, 
But well he knew that he had much at stake. 


He fought with stubborn will 
Beneath the aegis of whatever gods 
Emboldened his right arm to thrust and kill 
The opponent on whose side were many odds. 
This was his ethic. Every warrior-myth 

Was ready in defense 
Of nimble youth or half-decrepit age 
That strove and hoped for succor from the bright 
Inscrutable Ones who plotted out of sight 

Of jealous kin or kith; 
Who over-ruled man’s destiny by tense 
{mmortal drama played to love or rage. 


A Selected Bibliography of Critical Works 
on William Faulkner 


BRADLEY T. PERRY 


This bibliography is limited to critical essays on the works of William Faulkner. It 
lists the major criticism, but the short reviews in newspapers and periodicals on specific 
works have been omitted. Numerous biographical sketches may be found in news maga- 
zines. Part one is limited to essays in periodicals; part two, not conclusive, lists helpful 
works or books that contain critical estimates of the novelist. 


I 


Aiken, C. “William Faulkner; the Novel as Form.” Atlantic Monthly, 164 (November, 
1939). Pp. 650-4. 
Style and method are emphasized. The style is condemned as being frequently bad, 
but on the whole effective. Aiken sees no real distinction between theme and form. 

Arthos, John. “Ritual and Humor in the Writing of Faulkner.” Accent, 9 (Autumn, 
1948). Pp. 17-30. 
“It is dificult to preserve humor when the writer considers his work a kind of 
Passion Week . . . But to obscure humor is not to kill it.” Protest comes when 
the characters cannot find the cause of their curse. 

Beck, Warren. “Faulkner and the South.” Antioch Review, 1 (March, 1941). Pp. 82-94. 

—. “Faulkner’s Point of View.” College English, 2 (May, 1941). Pp. 736-49. 
A concern for the reflective point of view. Pessimism stems not “from a denial of 
values, but from a melancholy recognition of the great weight of evil opposition to 
very real values.” Significant critical discussion. 

—. “William Faulkner’s Style.” American Prefaces, 6 (Spring, 1941). Pp. 195-211. 

—. “A Note on Faulkner’s Style.” Rocky Mt. Review, 6 (Spring-Summer, 1942). Pp. 
5-14. 

Benét, W. R. “Faulkner as a Poet.” Saturday Review of Lit., 9 (April 29, 1933). P. 565. 

Birney, E. “Two William Faulkners.” Canadian Forum, 18 (June, 1938). Pp. 84-5. 

Bowling, Lawrence Edward. “Faulkner: Technique of Sound and Fury.” Kenyon Review, 
10 (Autumn, 1948). Pp. 552-66. 
The Sound and the Fury is used as a test case for a judgment of Faulkner’s tech- 
nique. The verdict is quite favorable. The disorder in the novel is symbolic of the 
whole social order. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. “Fashions in Defeatism.” Saturday Review of Lit., 23 (March 22, 
1941). P. 3. 
A comparison of Faulkner, Hemingway, Dos Passos, and Farrell. Brief and hence 
not very thorough. 

Bunker, Robert. “Faulkner: A Case for Regionalism.” New Mexico Quarterly Rev., 19 
(Spring, 1949). Pp. 108-15. 

Buttitta, A. “William Faulkner: That Writin’ Man of Oxford.” Saturday Review of Lit., 
18 (May 21, 1938). Pp. 6-8. 
Biographical. Friendly visit. 

Caraceni, A. “William Faulkner.” Aretusa, 2 (1945). Pp. 23-8. 

Calverton, V. F. “William Faulkner: Southerner at Large.” Modern Monthly, 10( March, 
1938). Pp. 11-2. 

Campbell, Harry M. “Experiment and Achievement; As I Lay Dying and The Sound and 
the Fury.” Sewanee Review, $1 (April, 1943). Pp. 305-20. 
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A general discussion of Faulkner’s literary merits and defects. Covers poetic diction, 
point of view, technique, character, method. 

Capote, T. ‘Faulkner Dances: V. Betti’s Adaptation of As I Lay Dying.” Theatre Arts, 
33 (April, 1949). P. 49. 

Not much interest to the literary critic. More concerned with the ballet. 

Cecchi, Emilio. ‘William Faulkner.” Pan (Milano), (May, 1934). Pp. 64-70. 

Chase, Richard. “The Stone and the Crucifixion.” Kenyon Review, 10 (Autumn, 1948). 
Pp. 539-51. 

Symbolic texture and polarities in Light in August. The second half of the essay 
deals with the codes or bad compulsive patterns of man as seen in Faulkner’s characters. 

Coindreau, Maurice E. “William Faulkner.” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 19 (June 1, 
1931). Pp. 926-30. 

—. “William Faulkner.” Cahiers du Sud (April). Pp. 259-67. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “Faulkner by Daylight.” New Republic, 102 (April 15, 1940). P. 510. 
Principally a review of The Hamlet. Concern for the moral. 

—. “William Faulkner’s Legend of the South.” Sewanee Review, 53 (Summer, 1945). 
Pp. 343-61. 

“But it is not merely a statue that he presents: rather it is a whole monument or, let 
us say, a city buried in the jungle, to which the author wishes to guide us.” Virtues 
of the old moral order form the legend. 

—. “William Faulkner Revisited.” Saturday Review of Lit., 28 (April 14, 1945). Pp. 
13-16. 

A second look at Faulkner’s works and an analysis of why many of his critics 
have failed. 

DeVoto, B. “Witchcraft in Mississippi.” Saturday Review of Lit., 15 (Oct. 31, 1936). 
Pp. 3-4, 14. 

A critical estimate of Absalom, Absalom! Faulkner’s works called ‘a far country, 
deep under the mind’s frozen ocean.” 

Downing, F. “Eloquent Man.” Commonweal, 53 (December 15, 1950). Pp. 255-8. 

Evans, Medford. “Oxford, Mississippi.” Southwest Review, 15 (Autumn, 1929). Pp. 
46-63. 

Fadiman, Clifton. “Faulkner, Extra-special, Double Distilled.” New Yorker, (October 31, 
1936). Pp. 62-4. 

Foster, Ruel E. “Dream as Symbolic Act in Faulkner.” Perspective, 2 (Summer, 1949). 
P. 179. 

Just what the title suggests, with emphasis on The Sound and the Fury. Part of a 
special Faulkner issue. 

Geismar, M. D. “Ex-Aristocrat’s Emotional Education.” Saturday Review of Lit., 31 
(September 25, 1948). Pp. 8-9. 

Mainly a review of Intruder in the Dust. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “The World of William Faulkner.” Arizona Quarterly Review, § 
(Spring, 1949). Pp. 46-58. 

—. “William Faulkner and the Negro Problem.” Phylon, 10 (June, 1949). Pp. 153-60. 
Faulkner presents a true picture of the conditions under which the Negro lives in 
the South without preaching or wielding an idealogical axe. He presents the problem 
without passing judgment. 

Gordon, Caroline. “Faulkner and Flaubert.” Hudson Review, 1 (Summer, 1948). Pp. 
222-31. 

An interesting comparison. Henry James is included. 

Green, A. Wigfall. “William Faulkner at Home.” Sewanee Review, 40 (July, 1932). Pp. 

294-306. 


Weak on criticism, but interesting biographical information and a good description 
of Faulkner's country. 

Harnack-Fish, Mildred. “William Faulkner, eine Amerikanischer dichter aus grosse tradi- 
tion.” Die Literatur (November, 1935). Pp. 64-7. 
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Hicks, Granville. “Past and Future of William Faulkner.” Bookman, 74 (Sept., 1931). Pp. 
17-24. 
The first half is concerned with method and point of view, second half with evalua- 
tion. Faulkner likened to Poe and Bierce. Not the vision in Faulkner possessed by 
Jeffers. 

Hirshleifer, Phyllis. ““As Whirlwinds in the South: Light in August.” Perspective, 2 
(Summer, 1949). P. 225. 
Another essay in the special Faulkner issue. 

Hopper, Vincent F. “Faulkner’s Paradise Lost.” Virginia Quarterly, 23 (Summer, 1947). 
Pp. 405-20. 
Faulkner is most meaningful when “viewed as nightmare projections of the artist’s 
own inner conflict with the world about him.” 

Howe, Irving. “William Faulkner and the Quest for Freedom.” Tomorrow, 9 (December, 
1949). Pp. 54-6. 
An analysis of the structure of The Wild Palms. Argues for its restoration to the 
original form. Also concerned with Faulkner’s themes. 

Huxley, Julian. “The Analysis of Fame.” Saturday Review of Lit., 12 (May 11, 1935). 
Fr: &2. 
A superficial treatment of Faulkner. Other writers included. 

Jackson, James T. “Delta Cycle.” Chimera, 5 (Autumn, 1946). Pp. 3-14. 

Janzon, Ake. “William Faulkner.” Bonniers Litteréra Magasin, 10 (December, 1950). Pp. 
734-39. 

Kazin, Alfred. ‘Faulkner: the Rhetoric and the Agony.” Virginia Quarterly Review, 18 
(July, 1942). Pp. 389-402. 
Faulkner’s works are “greatness moving in a void.” We see nothing intensely, but 
we do under conditions of intensity. ‘““No writer ever made so much of his failure.” 

Kohler, Dayton. ‘William Faulkner and the Social Conscience.” English Journal, 38 
(December, 1949). Pp. 545-53. 
Faulkner writes about the decay of the traditional moralists. His function has been 
to restore casual tragedy. 

Kubie, L. S. “Literature of Horror: Sanctuary.” Saturday Review of Lit., 11 (October 20, 
1934). P. 218. 
Dr. Kubie writes from the point of view of psychoanalysis. 

LaBudde, Kenneth. “Cultural Primitivism in William Faulkner’s ‘The Bear.’”’ American 
Quarterly, 2 (Winter, 1950). Pp. 322-28. 

Le Breton, Maurice. ‘Technique et Psychologie chez William Faulkner.” Etudes Anglaises, 
1, (September, 1937). Pp. 418-38. 

Lewis, Wyndham. “A Moralist with a Corn-cob, a Study of William Faulkner.” Life and 
Letters (June, 1934). Pp. 312-28. 

Lytle, Andrew. “Regeneration for the Man.” Sewanee Review, 57 (Winter, 1949). Pp. 
120-7. 

Maclachlan, J. M. “William Faulkner and the Southern Folk.” Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, 9 (September, 1945). Pp. 153-67. 

Malraux, André. “Préface a ‘Sanctuaire’ de W. Faulkner.” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 21 
(November 1, 1933). Pp. 744-7. 

McCole, C. “Nightmare Literature of William Faulkner.” Catholic World, 141 (August, 
1935). Pp. 576-83. 

O'Donnell, George Marion. “Faulkner’s Mythology.” Kenyon Review, 1 (Summer, 1939). 
Pp. 285-99. 
The conflict in Faulkner’s works is tradition, humanism, morality against anti-tradi- 
tion, naturalism, immorality. The failure of Faulkner is that the anti-traditionalists 
become the protagonists. Interesting but forced treatment of Sanctuary as an allegory. 
Irving Howe has called this essay one of the most valuable; Cowley credits O’Donnell 
with being the first to discuss Faulkner as a moralist; Warren has called it indespensible. 
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Pick, Robert. “Old-World Views on New-World Writing.” Saturday Review of Lit., 32 

Pivano, Fernanda. “Vita di Faulkner.” La Rassegna d'Italia, 6 (June, 1949). 

Portuondo, J. A. “Portraits of Crisis.” Américas, 3 (February, 1951). Pp. 20-3. 

(August 20, 1949). Pp. 7-9, 35-8. 

Superficial on Faulkner, more on other writers. 

Powell, Sumner C. ‘“‘William Faulkner Celebrates Easter.” Perspective, 2 (Summer, 1949). 
P:. 195. 

An analysis of The Sound and the Fury. Faulkner’s purpose has been to show the 

“discrepancies between ideal and real standards of social conduct.” 

Pritchett, V. S. “Vogue of Faulkner.” New Statesman and Nation, 41 (June 2, 1951). 
P. 624. 

Rascoe, Burton. “Faulkner’s New York Critics.” American Mercury, 50 (June, 1940). 
Pp. 243-7. 

Debunks critics. Claims Faulkner an extremely talented man writing tall tales which 

critics take seriously. This essay called insulting by another Faulkner critic. 

Redman, Ben R. “Faulkner’s Double Novel.” Saturday Review of Lit., 19 (January 21, 
1939). P. 5. 

As the title suggests, this is primaraily a review of The Wild Palms. 

Ricard, J. F. “Les Romans de Faulkner en France.” Confluences (1945). 

von V. Rodewald-Grebin. ‘Eine Kénigin; Novelle Ubers.” Neue Rundsch, 44 (October, 
1933). Pp. 527-41. 

Rosati, S$. “William Faulkner.” Nouva Antologia, 395 (January 16, 1938). Pp. 225-30. 

Roscoe, Lavon. “Notes on Faulkner.” Western Review, (August, 1951). 

Roth, Russell. “The Brennen Papers: Faulkner in Manuscript.” Perspective, 2. (Summer, 
1949). P. 219. 

—. “William Faulkner: the Pattern of Pilgrimage.” Perspective, 2 (Summer, 1949). P. 
246. 

von K. Rosenberg. “Heute nacht; Erzahlung, Ubers.” Neue Rundsch, 44 (May, 1933). 
Pp. 652-69. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul. ‘‘Sartoris.” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 26 (February, 1938). Pp. 323-28. 

—. “La Temporalité chez Faulkner.” Situation, 1 (1947). Pp. 70-81. 

The characters in Faulkner’s works have no freedom; there is only the past, neither 

present nor future, in time. 

—. “Sartoris.” Situation, 1 (1947). Pp. 7-13. 

Concerned with Faulkner’s characters. They are but facades with darkness behind 

them. 

Schappes, Morris U. ‘Faulkner as a Poet.” Poetry, 43 (October, 1933). Pp. 48-52. 
Review of A Green Bough. The poems become obscure because the bough lacks a tree 
and roots. The attention is forced to the rhetoric. 

Schwartz, Delmore. “Fiction of William Faulkner.” Southern Review, 7 (Summer, 
1941). Pp. 145-60. 

A concern for the style and method as well as a sound judgment of Faulkner’s works. 
Smith, H. ‘More Gold Medals.” Saturday Review of Lit., 34 (March 17, 1951). P. 22. 
Smith, Marshall J. “Faulkner of Mississippi.” Bookman, 74 (December, 1931). Pp. 411-17. 

Not essentially a critical essay but rather a pleasant interview. Faulkner is quoted 

about some of his ideas. 

Starke, Aubrey. ‘““An American comedy, an introduction to a bibliography of William 
Faulkner.” Colophon, 5 (1934). 12 pp. 

Stone, P. “William Faulkner and His Neighbors.” Saturday Review of Lit., 25 (Septem- 
ber 19, 1942). P. 12. 

A brief account of what Faulkner’s neighbors think of him. 

Stylites, S. “In the Name of Allah, Figs.” Christian Century, 68 (January 10, 1951). 
P; 41. 


Sullivan, I. “Distinguished Commuter.” Saturday Review of Lit., 34 (June 9, 1951). P. 4. 
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Thompson, A. R. “The Cult of Cruelty.” Bookman, 74 (January, 1932). Pp. 477-87. 
An attempt to evaluate works on cruelty with emphasis on Faulkner and Jeffers. 
Warren, R. P. “Review of the Portable Faulkner.” New Republic, 115 (August 12, 
1946). Pp. 176-80. 
A good discussion of theme in Faulkner. The human effort is what is important. 
Agrees with O’Donnell about the humanistic-naturalistic opposition in Faulkner. 
West, Ray B., Jr. “Atmosphere and Theme in Faulkner’s ‘A Rose for Emily’.” Per- 
spective, 2 (Summer, 1949). P. 239. 
A good analysis of the short story. 


Il 

Adams, James Donald. The Shape of Books to Come. New York: Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 
91-5. 

Faulkner is criticised for being hopelessly “involved in his own technical virtuosity, 
and blocked by his preoccupation with the pathological ills of mankind.” No interac- 
tion of good and evil makes Faulkner’s works meaningless. 

Beach, Joseph Warren. “William Faulkner: Virtuoso” and “William Faulkner: The 
Haunted South,” in American Fiction, 1920-1940. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 
123-69. 

The pessimism of Faulkner is caused by self-complacency, and the cynicism is ro- 
mantic. Theme and technique are emphasized. 

Boynton, P. H. “Retrospective South,” in America in Contemporary Fiction. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 91-112. 

A treatment of Southern literature in general. The end of the chapter offers a good 
discussion of Faulkner’s themes and conflicts. 

Brooks, C. and Warren, R. P. “On Faulkner’s ‘A Rose for Emily,’” in Understanding 
Fiction. New York: Crofts. 

Brodin, Pierre. Les Ecrivains Américains de Ventre-deux-guerres. Editions Bernard Vali- 
quette. Montreal, 1945. 

Burgum, E. B. “William Faulkner’s Patterns of American Decadence,” in Novel and the 
World Dilemma. Oxford Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. 205-22. 

Campbell, Harry Modean, and Foster, Ruel E. William Faulkner. Univ. of Oklahoma, 1951, 

Canby, H. S. “School of Cruelty,” in Seven Years Harvest. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1936. Pp. 77-83. |Ref. Canby, et al. Designed for Reading. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934. Pp. 42-7. Saturday Review of Lit., 7 (March 21, 1931). Pp. 673-4.] 

Cargill, O. “Primitivists,” in Intellectual America. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 
311-98. 

Faulkner promising but never fulfilling. General discussion of life and works. 

Cowley, Malcolm. The Portable Faulkner. New York: Viking. 

A worthy introduction. 

Daniel, Robert Woodham. A Catalogue of the Writings of William Faulkner. Yale Uni- 
versity Library, 1942. 

Edgar, Pelham. “Four American Writers,” in Art of the Novel. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. Pp. 338-51. 

The emphasis is on Faulkner in a comparison of style in the works of Anderson, 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, and Faulkner. 

Ford, Corey. In the Worst Possible Taste. (Pseud. John Ridell). 1932. 

Geismar, M. D. “William Faulkner: The Negro and the Female,” in Writers in Crisis. 
New York: Houghton, 1942. Pp. 141-83. 

Hartwick, Harry. “The Cult of Cruelty,” in Foreground of American Fiction. New 
York: American Book, 1934. Pp. 160-66. 

Faulkner “is the reductio ad absurdum of American naturalism.” What Faulkner has 
“to say is that there is nothing to say.” 

Hatcher, H. H. “Ultimate Extensions,” in Creating the Modern American Novel. Pp. 

234-43. 
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Henderson, P. The Novel Today. Bodley Head Press, 1936. 

Hicks, Granville. “Trumpet Call,” in The Great Tradition. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. 257-92. 

Kazin, Alfred. “Rhetoric and the Agony,” in On Native Grounds. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1933. Pp. 257-92. 

Violence in Faulkner stems from “the struggles of a sensibility at war with itself,” 
not from a criticism of society. 

Lewis, Wyndham. “William Faulkner,” in Men Without Art. 1934. Pp. 42-62. 

Linn, R. “Robinson Jeffers and William Faulkner,” in American Spectator Year Book. Pp. 
304-7. 

Linn, James W. and Taylor, Houghton W. A Foreword to Fiction [ca. 1935]. 

Loggins, V. “Cleaving to the Dream,” in I Hear America. [ca. 1937]. Pp. 71-112. 

Magay, Claude Edmond. Les Sandales d’Empédocle. Neuchatel, Switzerland: Editions de 
la Baconniére, 1945. 

McCole, C. J. “William Faulkner: Cretins, Coffin-worms, and Cruelty,” in Lucifer at 
Large. 1937. Pp. 203-28. 

McIlwaine, (Ardey) Shields. ‘“‘Naturalistic Modes: the Gothic, the Ribald, and the 
Tragic: William Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell,” in The Southern Poor-White. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. 217-240. 

These two writers, Faulkner and Caldwell, have established the poor-white as a 
literary type. Faulkner observes most of the rules of naturalism, but the philosophy 
is not deterministic. 

Morris, Lloyd R. ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” in Postscript to Yesterday. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1947. Pp. 134-71. 

Nicholson, N. “William Faulkner,” in Martin, Ernest William Lunn, ed. New Spirit. 
Dobson, 1946. Pp. 32-41. 

Snell, George. “The Fury of Faulkner,” in The Shapers of American Fiction. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1947. Pp. 87-104. 

A comparison of Faulkner’s short stories with his novels. The short stories are pre- 
ferred because Faulkner’s main defect is a ‘quality of excess.” Some stories are chosen 
for analysis. 

Spiller, Thorp, Johnson, Canby. Literary History of the United States. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948. Pp. 1304-6. 

A general discussion of his life and works. 

Scott, Evelyn. On William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury. 1930. A ten page pam- 
phlet, limited edition. 

Tate, Allen. “Miss Emily and the Bibliography,” in Reason in Madness. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 101-16. 

Little of interest in Faulkner criticism. The concern is for the approaches of mod- 
ern scholarship. 

Ward, Alfred C. American Literature, 1880-1930. London: Methuen and Co., 1932. Pp. 
153-6. 

Brief and unfavorable. Faulkner fails because he deals with maniacs and not with 
animal nature. 

Warren, Robert Penn. ‘William Faulkner,” in Forms of Modern Fiction, ed. O’Connor, 
Wm. Van, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 125-43. 

West, Ray B. Jr., and Stallman, Robert Wooster. “‘A Rose for Emily’ and Analysis: 
Theme Through Atmosphere,” in The Art of Modern Fiction. New York: Rinehart, 
1949, Pp. 263-76. 


Contributors 


Henri Beauchamp lives in Orlando, Fla. 

Frank Brookhouser’s stories have appeared 
in a half dozen anthologies and four text- 
books, and have been translated into a half 
dozen languages. A second volume of his 
collected stories has just been published by 
the University of Kansas City Press-Twayne 
Publishers. See next page for announcement. 

Melville Cane, distinguished poet and 
lawyer, has published four books of poetry. 
He is literary executor of the estate of the 
late Sinclair Lewis. 

August Derleth, Sauk City, Wisconsin, 
author of many books, is a frequent con- 
tributor to this Review. His latest volume 
of stories is entitled Sac Prairie People. 

Stefan George is the distinguished Ger- 
man novelist, short story writer, and essayist. 


James Hall, an alumnus of the University 
of Kansas City, is co-author of The Perma- 
nence of Yeats and The Short Story: Tradi- 
tion and Direction. 


Katherine Heinemann recently graduated 
from Washington University, St. Louis. 


Charles Holt, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City (’51), is co-winner 
of the Barbara Storck Award, established 
last year by Shelby Storck as a memorial to 
his wife. Both Mr. and Mrs. Storck were 
graduated from the University of Kansas 
City. 

Edwin Honig: author of Garcia Lorca; 
poems, stories, articles and reviews have ap- 
peared in many magazines; poetry editor of 
the New Mexico Quarterly; presently teach- 
ing at Harvard. 


Jeremy Ingalls, resident poet at Rockford 
College, this year received the Shelley 
Memorial Award for Poetry. In the past she 
has received the Yale Series of Younger Poets 
prize, a Guggenheim fellowship, an award 
from the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, and a fellowship from the Chinese 
nationalist republic. She is the author of 
Tahl, The Metaphysical Sword, and A Book 
of Legends. 


Ingeborg Kayko is a frequent contributor 
to this Review. 


Alfred Kreymborg, distinguished author 
of many books of poetry, plays and prose, 


editor of anthologies and magazines, was a 
visiting professor at the University of Kan- 
sas City last year. His most recent verse 
volume is No More Wars and Other Poems. 

Ingrid E. Kyler, assistant in the fine arts 
department of the Boston Public Library, 
was born in Germany and educated there, 
in Switzerland, and the United States. She 
has translated Kafka, Thomas Mann and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 


Eduard E. Lindeman, for twenty-six years 
professor of social philosophy at the New 
York School of Social Work of Columbia, 
retired in 1949 and became a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Delhi, India. He 
has published seven books and edited three 
re-publications. “The Voice of the Con- 
curring People” was written while he was 
a visiting professor at the University of 
Kansas City last year. 


Joanne de Longchamps, a frequent con- 
tributor to this Review, lives in Reno, 
Nevada. 


Jane Mayhall, free-lance writer, lives in 
New York. 


Bradley T. Perry teaches at Mitchell Col- 


lege and Admiral Billard Academy, New 
London, Connecticut. 


Faye Riter, who makes her third appear- 
ance in the Review, has also published in 
the 1951 O’Henry Collection and the Yale 
Review. 

Bernice Slote teaches English at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. She has published verse 
in the Aflantic Monthly, Yale Review and 
other magazines. 

Peter Viereck, professor of History at 
Mount Holyoke, is the author of the Pulitzer 
Prize volume of verse, Terror and Decorum, 
Strike Through the Mask, and Conserva- 
tism Revisited: The Revolt Against Revolt. 


Eleanor Glenn Wallis is author of Natural 
World, and other volumes of verse. 


Ann Watson, co-winner of the 1951 
Barbara Storck Memorial Award for poetry, 
is a student at the University of Kansas 
City. 

Leonard L. Wolf, James Phelan Scholar 
(travelling) from the University of Cali- 
fornia, is at present in Paris. 


The University of Kansas City Press- 
Twayne Publishers Announce 


\ new series of original lithographs by distinguished contemporary 
first two by Thomas Hart Benton are now available. 


American ariists. 


THE HYMN SINGER 


\ Characterization of Burl Ives 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE BULL 


Impressed on the finest imported hand-made paper by George Miller, noted lithographer who has made im- 
pressions for such famous artists as George Bellows. Arthur B. Davies. Grant Wood. John Curry and others, 
these editions are limited to 500 original impressions, each of which has been authenticated by the pub- 


lisher and the signature of the artist. (12”x16” 


AN ARTIST IN AMERICA, by Thomas Hart Benton 


\ new and enlarged edition of the autobiography of 
one of America’s most distinguished painters, with 
more than 75 reproductions of the artist's sketches, 
paintings. and murals. Introduction by Clarence R. 
Decker, President of The University of Kansas City, 
and important new material by the artist bring the 


- Fully Matted - 


$10.00) 


$3.95 


Benton saga up to date; a warm, lusty, provocative, 
and utterly human story. 


\ Collector's 
specially 
available. 


Edition limited to 500° signed and 
bound copies at $10.00 the copy is also 


SHE MADE THE BIG TOWN AND OTHER 


STORIES, by Frank Brookhouser 


This compilation of Brookhouser’s short stories, many 
of them from the pages of The University of Kansas 
City Review, reveals a writer of impressive stature. 
These are American stories in the great tradition, 
stories of the Pennsylvania hill towns and of the 


at your bookstore, or from 


$2.95 


Army in Fran 2, To these divided experiences, Brook- 
houser, columnist for the Philadelphia /nquirer. 
whose stories have been widely authologized, brings 
a sensibility 
richly 


as warm as Dreiser's and a voice as 
American. 


The University of Kansas City Bookstore, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


Twayne Publishers, Inc. 


42 Broadway 


New York 4 


The University of Kansas City Review 
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